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The Week. 


THERE is no very good reason to suppose that 
Mr. 8. W. Dorsey ever sent to President Gar- 
field the remarkable letter which was pub- 
lished on Sunday, or that it was ever written 
during President Garfield’s lifetime. There 
are some reasons for entertaining a contrary 
opinion. The letter is dated February 7, 1881. 
At that time Mr. Dorsey was accredited with 
an earnest desire to secure the appointment 
of Mr. ‘‘Clint” Wheeler as First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and the famous Dorsey 
dinner, which was given on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, four days later than the date of the al- 
leged letter, was really a demonstration in- 
tended to help on that project. What Mr. 
Dorsey’s reasons were for desiring to have a 
friend in that particular office are now tolera- 
bly well known. Moreover, as Dorsey knew 
all the facts (which have been slowly dragged 
into the light) of the Star-route robberies and 
his own connection therewith, he had par- 
ticular reasons for wishing to be on friendly 
terms with the new President. But the letter 
now printed is impudent and insulting, and 
calculated to excite the ire of any self-re- 
specting man holding the high responsibilities 
of the Presidential office. It tells him that he 
owes his election to ‘‘ Conkling and Arthur.” 
These, says Dorsey, are ‘“‘the two men who 
elected you, with the aid of Grant.” Not to 
follow their advice, he adds, is to ‘‘drive the 
last nail in your political coffin.” Even 
coarser language is used. The rumors about 
MacVeagh and James going into the Cabi- 
net are dismissed as ‘‘ blathering talk” and 
‘detestable rot.” Is it probable that a man 
who had an important end to gain, and who 
was actually about to start for Mentor to 
carry his point—the newspapers of the day 
mention the fact that he did go there directly 
after the dinner—would have written a letter 
which would in all probability have closed 
the door against him? President Garfield 
was a high-spirited man, who could have 
had no illusions as to Dorsey. They had 
served in Congress together, and had lived 
not far from each other before Dorsey ‘‘ car- 
pet-bagged” from Ohio to Arkansas. To 
suppose that Dorsey would, under such cir- 
cumstances, take on the airs of a baggage- 
smasher toward the newly-elected President, 
from whom he had favors to ask and punish- 








sident Garfield’s death. 





Whether such a letter was really sent at the 
time it purports to have been written or not, 
its publication is plainly an appeal to the 
Stalwarts, including President Arthur, to 
save an old friend of the name of Dorsey, who 
fought valiantly and bled other people freely 
in a memorable crisis of the past. There ap- 
pears to be nothing stirring the public mind 
just now upon which the alleged letter has any 
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bearing or significance, except the trial ot 
Dorsey himself and his ‘‘ pards” in the Star- 
route business The Washington newspaper 
which publishes this precious missive, and 
vouches for its genuineness, hints that 1t has 
more of the same sort, or perhaps of a worse 
sort, which may be forthcoming hereafter. 
Will not President Arthur take the hint? 





The way in which the appointment of new 
clerks has been going in the departments at 
Washington reminds one of the most ‘‘ haleyon 
and vociferous” days of the spoils system. 
It is reported from Washington that Senator 
Don Cameron “ gets” eighteen clerks, Senator 
Logan seven, Representative White, from Ken- 
tucky, as many as twenty-one, and that the 
Stalwarts among the Senators and Representa- 
tives generally ‘‘ get” a large majority of the 
whole lot. Of course there has been no ex- 
amination of the new clerks by the Govern- 
ment at all. They have been taken simply 
upon the recommendation of their political 
backers, and there is, therefore, a good deal of 
appropriateness in using the expression that 
Senator Don Cameron ‘got’ eighteen new 
clerks in the Pension Office. It must be as- 
sumed that Mr. Cameron has satisfied him- 
self of the qualifications of ‘‘ his” Govern- 
ment clerks. It is not probable that he put 
them through a competitive examination as 
to spelling, syntax, arithmetic, letter and ab- 
stract-writing and the like; but, as he is at 
present engaged in a rather doubtful political 
fight in Pennsylvania, he has undoubtedly se- 
lected ‘‘ his” eighteen clerks very carefully, 
with a view to the good the favor bestowed 
upon them and their families within the circle 
of their influence will do him in this contest. 
We have no doubt he has been quite consci- 
entious in that respect, and the Commissioner 
of Pensions may then see how he can get 
along with the eighteen new men. He may 
be sure that if one or more of them turn out 
badly, Senator Cameron will be promptly 
on hand to protect them against removal, on 
the conclusive ground that it would hurt him 
in his State ; and so all round. To illustrate 
this method of appointment, suppose one of 


| our great New York banks had a number of 





new officers and clerks to appoint, and it be- | 


came known that Mr. ‘‘ Clint” Wheeler ‘‘ got” 
the chief bookkeeper, Mr. ex-Insurance Su- 
perintendent Smyth ‘got’ the cashier, Mr. 
“‘Johnny” O’Brien “ got” the paying teller, 
Mr. ‘‘Jake” Patterson *‘ got” the receiving 
got” halfa 


| with that bank? 
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The refusal of Secretaries Lincoln and Tel- 
ler to appoint women to any of the clerk- 
ships recently provided for by Congress has 
caused a good deal of excitement among the 
female applicants for places, and we hear of 
indignation meetings, resolutions, and the 
like. The Secretaries are reported to have 
answered that for the places just filled, or to 
be filled, women were generally not well 


| be excelled. 


fitted. The larger question whether ap- 
pointments of any class are henceforth to 
be given to women in those two depart 

ments seems to have been left open. It 
is probable that if the opinions of all the 
department, bureau, and division chiefs were 
polled, they would be found to be very far 
from being unanimous. Some of these func- 
tionaries would insist that, on the whole, 
men are more reliable and steady workers than 
women; that the women are kept away from 
their desks by indisposition much more fre- 
quently, and, therefore, give a lower average 
of time to the Government; that they are usually 
fitted only for certain kinds of duties and will 
fail in the discharge of others; that it is more 
difficult to keep them in good discipline; that 
they are more frequently, more persistently, 
and more unreasonably asking for favors 
and indulgences; that many of them are apt 
incessantly to trouble their superior offi- 
cers by bringing down upon them men of 
influence, such as Congressmen and promi 
nent politicians, to urge their applications for 
favors or to protect them against the conse- 
quences of their neglect of duty or other short 
comings; and, finally, that the presence of so 
many women in the departments has given 
occasion to much intrigue and scandal. A 
searching and impartial investigation of the 
matter would probably show that there is 
some truth in all these objections, but it would 
show also that there is much to be said on the 
other side. 


The original reason for the employment of 
womenin the Government service no longer 
exists: there are no wives or daughters to be 
provided for on the ground that their husbands 
or fathers are in the war, and the number of 
real soldiers’ widows and orphans who are fit 
for oftice-work and who are not otherwise pro- 
vided for, 1s small, But taking a larger view 
of the matter, it is certain that we should open 
to women all fields of useful activity which 
they can efticiently and properly fill; and it 
will not be denied that there are many 
things in the Government departments which 
women can do as well as men, and some 
which they can do even better. It would 
be difficult to find better copyists than they 
are, and, unless we misinformed, it 
believed in the Treasury that counters 
and.assorters of paper currency they cannot 
In the discharge of those higher 
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| duties which require a certain degree of legal 
knowledge or mathematical faculty, or the ex- 





ercise of accurate judgment and reasoning 
power, men are found in the departments to 
show on an average more fitness than women. 
But some women—although their number is 
not large—have proved very efficient as ac- 
countants, examiners of claims, keepers of 
books and records, and so on; and if a 
proper system of examination and probation 
be introduced which gives women an equal 
chance with men, it will not be Gifficult to 
pick out those of superior merit, and to 
assign them to corresponding duties. It is 
certainly true that there have been some 
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scandals which would not have happened bad 
employed in the public 
offices; but it is also true that the number 
of these scandals has been comparatively small, 
and that they might altogether have been avoid- 
ed had a proper method of appointment been 


no women be eu 


followed. Appointment by favor, and _par- 
ticularly by favor to those who recommended 
women for places, has been the source of the 


evil, 


Dr. James McCosh, President of Princeton 
College, has written a short but forcible letter 
to the 7imes civil-service reform. He 
discusses the movement, not merely from a 
theoretical, but also from a practical point of 
view. Ile lived in Great Britain when the 
reform ‘‘was discussed and carried there.” 
He was a member of a commission ‘‘ appoint- 
ed by the crown to organize the system ” on its 
first application to the Indian administration. 
Before he quit Great Britain he “ saw the good 
effects that followed immediately and visibly ” 
upon the adoption of the measure. The ques- 
tion, therefore, does not present itself to him 
as a speculative one. He looks wt it as an ex- 
periment already made with great success on 
the other side, and likely to prove as success- 
ful here. Dr. McCosh urges the continued 
agitation of the subject by thinking and edu- 
cated men. While he does not favor the dis- 
cussion of such questions in the pulpit, he be- 
lieves that ministers as citizens may profitably 
consider it, and that ‘‘colleges should speak 
out loudly and openly both by their officers 
and students.” 


on 





The testimony hitherto taken by the Tariff 
Commission is that of interested witnesses, 
but it will go far to inform the Commissioners 
of the abuses and absurdities of the existing 
system, if they wish to inform themselves. 
The frequent contradiction of one witness by 
another helps to establish the truth. For ex- 
ample, last Thursday a representative of the 
manufacturers of saddlery hardware said that 
the investment of millions of dollars in the 
business had been made under the present 
tariff; that if it were reduced by even 5 per 
cent. the country would be flooded with for- 
eign hardware, and that the duty ot 35 per 
cent. was not equal to the difference be- 
tween the of labor here and its cost 
abroad. If we accept this statement of the 
case as true, we must believe that, in conse- 
quence of the higher rate of wages, it costs 
at least 35 per cent. more to make the hard- 
ware in this country than in Europe;, that 
the tariff, by raising the price of the articles 
35 per cent., enables the home manufacturer 
to compete with the foreign, and that even a 
slight reduction would make such competition 
impossible. But another representative of the 
same interest told a different story. He said 
that the tariff had not increased the price of 
the goods. Clearly, then, the tariff is of no 
use as a protective measure. This witness 
said the effect of the tariff had been ac- 
tually to lower the price. Why not repeal 
it then and send the price up? The wit- 
ness further made short work of the wages 
argument. He said that saddlery hardware 
was never so cheap before, not because of for- 
eign competition aided by pauper labor, but 
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account of “home competition and im- 
This is a demonstration 
of the failure of the protective tariff to pro- 
tect. The manufacturer must in some way 
find ‘‘ protection” against his American com- 
petitor. With all his concern for his highly- 
paid workmen, he does not hesitate to cut 
down the aggregate of their wages by using 
improved machinery to take the place of la- 
bor—as, indeed, there is no reason why he 
should hesitate. Another advantage of the 
English manufacturer mentioned by this wit- 
ness is that he can get copper cheaper; and the 
well-known fact was referred to that American 
copper is sold to English manufacturers for five 
cents a pound less than the price in this country. 
It is understood that a condition attached to 
the sale is that the copper shall return to this 
country only in a manufactured form. This 
is the way in which the American copper pro- 
ducer protects himself, and illustrates the 
folly of the high-tariff system. 

The Navy Department vindicated its dig- 
nity and traditional reputation recently by re- 
lieving Capt. J. K. Miller of the command of 
the frigate Tennessee. His offence was a curi- 
ous one, and consisted in the employment of 
one Henry Burnett, a Sandy Hook pilot, to 
bring the ship into New York harbor. Such 
employment is inconsistent with a rule which 
requires every commander in the service to be 
his own pilot, at least upon entering home 
ports. This rule originated in the times when 
we really had a navy and when it was proud 
of its seamanship. The suggestion that any 
naval officer could be taught anything by a 
sailor in the merchant service would then have 
been repelled with scorn. For a captain of a 
vessel-of-war in those days to ask a pilot to 
show him the way from the lightship to the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard would have been as un- 
dignified a proceeding as to ask the crew of 
a trading bark to reef his topsails or to ex- 
ecute any other nautical mancuvre. Times, 
however, have changed, and Captain Miller 
believed it to be not unbecoming to seek as- 
sistance in avoiding the dangerous shoals and 
deceptive currents of the bay. Mr. Burnett 
agrees with the captain that it would not 
have been safe for him to do anything else ; 
and their views are confirmed by the fact that 
the Tennessee afterward, in trying to go into 
Boston harbor without a pilot, ran aground. 





Senator Sherman has delivered a speech at 
Mansfield, Ohio, in which he defended the 
large river and harbor appropriations, as he 
probably would not have done had he still 
been Secretary of the Treasury, and in which 
he is reported to have said that the Sunday 
and the liquor questions are ‘‘an irrepressible 
conflict which must be met.” We do not 
know whether Mr. Sherman is correctly re- 
ported, but, if he is, he will upon reflection 
satisfy himself that these questions do not rep- 
resent any ‘irrepressible conflict” at all; that 
they cannot be ‘‘ met” and finally settled by le- 
gislative enactments, whatever attempts in that 
direction may be made; that they are really 
under the control of a public sentiment which 
gradually modifies the ways of thinking and 
habits of society in a manner which will make 





a law designed to overrule it a dead letter; 
that this public sentiment has its fits and starts, 
but finally always develops itself in the way 
of tolerance; and that these questions are 
most apt to push themselves forward on the 
political stage and to agitate the nerves of the 
politicians at times when there are no other 
issues strongly engaging the popular mind. 
The ‘‘irrepressible conflict ” in Ohio will sub- 
side again in due season. 





The agreement between the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico, by which the 
troops of the two parties are reciprocally 
authorized to cross the boundary line of the 
two countries in close pursuit of hostile Indians 
whenever it may be necessary, is undoubt- 
edly calculated to satisfy a long-felt want on 
that frontier. The territory of Mexico has al- 
ways served as a refuge for Indian desperadoes 
escaped from the United States, who used 
their asylum as a basis of operations for 
hostile incursions, This circumstance has, in 


a great measure, made Indian ‘“‘ wars ” in that 


region so frequent and interminable. Our 
troops have sometimes crossed the Mexican 
line without authority, but this always led to 
remonstrances on the part of the Mexican 
Government. The present agreement will, in 
a great measure, do away with these embar- 
rassments, although we are not sure that, in 
spite of the careful regulations it contains, it 
will not in the course of time prove a prolific 
source of ‘‘ claims.” 





The drainage of summer “‘resorts”’ is so fre- 
quently bad that the public at large have a 
good deal of interest in the typhoid cases 
which have caused so much trouble at the 
Bellevue Hotel, at Seabright. The admitted 
facts are that two of the guests, one of them a 
woman, were suddenly taken ill with typhoid 
fever, which, according to their side of the 
case, came from improper drainage. What- 
ever it came from, it caused a panic in the 
hotel, and great loss of business. The hotel pro- 
prietor, Mr. Corey, who has a lease of the 
premises, recouped himself to the extent of 
$5,000 by informing the friends of the pa- 
tients that unless that amount of money was 
immediately paid they would be turned out 
of the hotel. As the exposure was almost 
certain to be fatal to them, the money was 
paid, and they were allowed to remain. The 
friends of the patients now threaten to ‘“‘ make 
it hot” for Mr. Corey, and we trust they will 
succeed in doing so, if, as they maintain, he 
is responsible for the fever. There is no 
principle of law or justice which allows a 
hotel-keeper to extort money in this way for 
a fever contracted in consequence of the bad 
drainage of his premises, and generally it 
does come from bad drainage. People do not 
contract typhoid fever wilfully, and as they 
usually know little or nothing of the drain- 
age of the places they go to in summer, they 
are very much at the landlord’s mercy. If 
he can, the moment a disease of this kind 
breaks out, threaten those attacked with death 
by exposure, a new terror is added to summer 
seaside life. 





The ‘‘ Ford boys,” who killed Jesse James, 
have, it seems, been suffering in public 
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estimation through the misrepresentations 
of the press. A story had got about that 
they had been “ riotirg” in Richmond, Mis- 
sourl, which they deny emphatically, and 
say that they have not been in Richmond 
lately. They say that the fact is, a couple 
of low fellows, knowing their fame and posi- 
tion in society, ‘‘ went through” the town, 
‘* claiming to be the Ford boys.” The real boys 
have therefore given notice of the fraud through 
the press, and desire that the two ruflians may 
be treated as they deserve. The boys have, 
it 1s said, like so many other distinguished 
characters, taken to the stage, and we regret 
to learn that they have lowered themselves 
somewhat by appearing in some sort of show 
in ‘‘a State Street dive.” They say, how- 
ever, that they had no idea of the character of 
the place, and had to ‘fill their contracts.” 
As to future plans, they propose to “star,” 
and hope to obtain engagements 1n first-class 
theatres. This frank statement of their in- 
tentions ought to remove the misunderstand- 
ing created by the behavior of their fraudu- 
lent rivals. 

It has been a dull and uneventful week in 
Wall Street. The New York banks added 
$1,147,875 to their surplus reserve, and the 
rates for demand loans ruled at 3@ 4 per cent. 
Foreign exchange was firm, but below the 
gold-exporting point. The merchandise ex- 
ports are increasing, but to a large extent the 
bills against them were engaged by bank- 
ers in July. The movement of securities be- 
tween New York and the foreign markets has 
been against New York to a moderate extent. 
The prices of railroad stocks were variable 
during the week, but in most instances higher 
figures were established. The general outlook 
for trade is encouraging, as the large crops 
are a solid basis for a full year of prosperity, 
seeing that the foreign demand for our food 
products promises to be larger than of late. 

In an English libel suit brought by a sculp- 
tor named Belt against Vanity Fair, the Judge, 
Baron [fuddleston, was reported to have said 
he would allow the plaintiff to make a bust of 
himself in the presence of the jury, in order to 
show what sort of a sculptor he was. This 
seems to have been taken as an intimation 
that the Judge was willing to allow ocular 
demonstration of all sorts, and, accordingly, a 
plaintiff in a recent suit for personal inju- 
ries against a railway company, in order to 
prove how lame he was, offered to walk 
across the court-room. Baron Huddleston 
however. refused to permit it, and said that 
he had been entirely misrepresented by the 
press, and had never said that Mr. Belt might 
make a bust of him. The general introduc- 
tion of tests of this sort would be productive 
of great inconvenience. We should have 
plaintiffs in libel suits not only modelling, 
but painting, singing, declaiming, acting, in 
order to show how unfair any criticism of 
their performances was. Moreover, if some 
paper should say, for instance, of Mr. Booth 
that he ranted, or of Nicolini that he 
could sing no more than a cat, no fair test 
would be possible in court, and there would 
be nothing for it but to take the jury to the 
theatre or opera on several successive nights 








to let them see and hear for themselves. This 
would involve a great deal of time and ex- 
pense, and the result would probably in most 
cases be a disagreement. 


Mr. Freeman, the historian, has been record- 
ing in the Fortnightly Review his impressions 
of America, derived from the tour which he 
made here last year, and he declares that the 
thing which principally struck him was the 
great similarity between England and the 
United States. Where he expected differences 
he finds resemblances. England and Ame- 
rica he discovered to be more alike than 
England and Scotland. The great American 
cities are very like Manchester and Liverpool. 
He thinks that the ideal after which the two 
branches of the race should strive, is for 
both to feel ‘‘at least as close a tie to one 
another as was felt of old by all members 
of the scattered Hellenic folk”; but for 
this purpose we ought all to have a com- 
mon name. Mr. Freeman, who confesses 
himself somewhat of a pedant on this sub- 
ject, will not hear of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,” because 
he does not think it historically or philo- 
logically correct. Nor will ‘‘ Briton ” do, be- 
cause it “‘is not the natural name by which 
an Englishman speaks of himself; it is used 
either in a half-laughing vein or because it is 
thought to be fine, or else of set purpose to 
find some name which shall take in all the 
people of Great Britain. The only alternative 
would seem to be the grotesque and rather 
ug.y form ‘ Britisher.’ And I always told 
my American friends,” he says, ‘‘ that I had 
rather be called a Britisher than an English- 
man, if by calling me an Englishman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen 
themselves.” It may be that if all the mem- 
bers of our great and wise race were sud- 
denly to adopt the practice of calling them- 
selves ‘‘Britishers,” it would help on the 
cause of international amity, but there would 
of course be a difference between the use of 
such a term and that of ‘‘ Hellene” among the 
Greeks, who did not agree to call themselves 
Hellenes for the purpose of establishing a good 
understanding among themselves. They called 
themselves so because they could not help it, 
and it must be confessed that their common 
historic name did not prevent the different 
branches of the race from waging the most 
bloody and destructive wars with one another. 





It seems to be the tendency of English opi- 
pion at present to exaggerate the similarity be- 
tween the two countries, just as a generation 
ago it was the custom to exaggerate the differ- 
ences. Of course, within that period there 
have been enormous changes in the United 
States, while all parts of the world have grown 
more alike, owing to the increase of the facili- 
ties of communication. Sull, comparing the 
tour and observations of Mr. Freeman and 
other recent visitors with those of Dickens 
and his contemporaries, it is impossible to 
attribute the changed tone altogether to a 
changed condition of society at home and 
abroad. A generationago when an English- 
man inspected us, he did it with the expecta- 
tion of finding a new and totally distinct 
species from himself, and he invariably found 
one. Now, he comes with the expectation of 





finding similarity, and he findsthat. Formerly 
he was almost surprised to hear his own lan- 
guage spoken, and now he wants to have the 
whole race adopt a common name. _ This 
obviously may be pushed too far. As a na- 
tion, we have grown too prosperous and 
strong to care any longer very acutely about 
hostile foreign criticism ; but it ought to be un- 
derstood that there is one thing that we do in- 
sist upon, and that 1s, having peculiarities of 
our own. It is certainly possible to meet with 
Americans who are unduly vain of their coun- 
try, but the class of Americans who like to be 
mistaken for ‘‘ Britishers” is a smail one, and 
is eyed with some jealousy and distrust by 
their fellow-citizens. 


The ground is now fully cleared for the im- 
pending trial of arms in Egypt. The Porte, 
in its fashion, has proclaimed Arabi a rebel ; 
Russia has professed satisfaction with Eng- 
land’s explanation of the occupancy of Suez ; 
England and France have agreed, with re- 
serves, to Italy’s proposal, in the Conference, 
of a European police of the Canal; and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has arrived at Alexandria, 
and for the moment finds himself unembar- 
rassed by the presence of Turkish troops. A 
few days will show what part Ismaflia may 
serve as one of the bases of his campaign. On 
the other side, if we may trust reports, 
Arabi is retorting on the Sultan by deposing 
him and doing his best to propagate a reli- 
gious war. The only significant political ut- 
terance of the week has been Mr. Glads.one’s 
speech at the Lord Mayor's banquet, with re- 
ference to England's disinterested undertaking 
to protect the interests of the civilized world 
in the Suez Canal. 

The ‘‘ Mussulman jurists” whom the cable 
despatches report to have given a legal opi- 
nion on the status of Arabi before the law, 
must not be imagined to be what we call 
“jurists” in this country. Law in Turkey, 
especially public law, is not discriminated 
from religion, and both are ascertained by a 
construction of the texts of the Koran, Ori- 
ental jurists, not being familiar with the prin- 
ciple of stare decisis, decide each case as it 
arises without reference to whether it is 1n con- 
flict or accordance with previous decisions, and 
consequently no two decisions are necessarily 
alike. They have in giving their replies only 
one fundamental guide, and that is to satisfy 
the Sultan. Knowing this, the Sultan wisely 
frames his questions in such a way that the 
jurists may know what the answer vught to be. 
In the present case the cable despatch only gives 
the answer, but we can give the question. It 
was as follows: ‘*O jurists,1s Arabi Pasha, in so 
far as he has disobeyed the Caliph, a rebel, and 
may he be unceremoniously treated as such ; 
but in so far as he has been a defender of a 
Mohammedan country aguinst the aggressive 
designs of Christians, has he merely ful- 
filled the duties of a good Mussulman’? May 
the Sultan punish Arabi Pasha, if some act 
of rebellion 1s proved against him, while dis- 
sociating himself from those who wish to 
crush Arabi Pasha as the defender of Islam ?” 
A jurist who could not tell how to answer 
this would be immediately dismissed from the 
force, 
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DOMESTIC. 

WASHINGTON was immediately deserted, after 
the adjournment of Congress, by the politi- 
cians and offce-holders. In several of the Gov- 
ernment departments, however, there 1s con- 
siderable activity. In the State Department 
the laws recently passed ure being deposited 
and recorded. ‘The Treasury is occupied with 
the transfer of bonds. The office of the Super- 
vising Architect is busily engaged in preparing 
plans for the new public buildings ordered by 
Congress. The Navy Department is interest- 
ed in beginning a new fleet of vessels. In the 
War and Interior Departments pension claims 
are occupying a number of new clerks. A list 
of 422 appointments to clerkships in the Pen- 
sion Office was announced on Thursday, the 
first of the 800 provided for in the Legislative 
Bill. The appointments were all made b 
political recommendation, and not by a civil- 
service examination. Stalwart Senators got a 
large share. Of the entire list only about a 
half-dozen are women. The reason announced 
is that the duties of the positions are not 
suited to their sex. The disappointed women 
held an indignation meeting in Washington on 
Thursday night. 

During the last hours of Congress, Senator 
Windom presented a report on the whiskey 
investigation. The report asserts that no cor- 
rupt action had been proved in regard to the 
passage of the Bonded Spirits Bill. It finds 
that an association of distillers in Kentucky 
raised $5,000 to pay a lawyer for pushing the 
measure, but that nothing was done by him 
inconsistent with the character of an honor- 
able attorney. The imputations cast on honor- 
able journalists were not supported by evi- 
dence. 


President Arthur left Washington on Thurs- 
day afternoon, on the steamer Despatch, for 
New York. He will remain in this city for 
about ten days, and then make a short visit to 
Newport. 

The Secretary of the Navy has approved a 
flag of navy-blue bunting, with the American 
coat of arms in the centre, as the President’s 
flag. It will fly from the mainmast of every 
vessel when the President is on board. 

The closing arguments in the Star-route trial 
have been in progress in Washington in the 
Crimmal Court during the week. On Wed- 
nesday morning it was announced tbat the fol- 
lowing order of speaking had been agreed 
upon by counsel: Mr. Ker to open for the 
Government, to be followed by two replies 
from the defence. Colonel Bliss will then de- 
liver his address, to which the defence will be 
allowed three replies. The Attorney-General or 
Mr. Merrick will next speak, followed by three 
replies from the other side, and then the At- 
torney-General or Mr. Merrick will close the 
argument. Mr. Ker then began his argument. 
It was an analysis aud restatement oi the evi- 
dence in regard to each of the routes, with a 
running commentary of sarcasm and invective. 
Mr. Ker closed his speech on Friday. 

Mr. Carpenter, counsel for the Dorseys, 
opened the argument for the defence in the 
Star-route trial on Monday. He reviewed Mr. 
Ker’s argument, and attempted to show the 
necessity for ‘‘expedition.” His speech was 
continued on Tuesday. 

A letter was published in a Washington 
Sunday newspaper, on August 13, from ex- 
Senator 8. W. Dorsey to President Garfield, 
dated February 7, 1881. The editor of the 
newspaper professed to have found the animus 
of the Star-route prosecution in the letter. It 
is, in short, an impudent Ictter of instructions 
to the President, who was soon to be inaugu- 
rated, not to take advice in regard to his Cabi- 
net appointments in New York from Col. 
George Bliss or Mr. Knox, or other men of 
that liberal class, but to send for ‘‘ Conkling 
or Arthur, the two men who elected you, with 
the aid of Grant.” Mr. Dorsey also remarks, 
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“‘T am tired of this blathering talk about 
McVeagh to go into the Cabinet from Pennsy]l- 
vania, and James from New York. Such de- 
testable rot should be smoked out at once, and 
you ought to do it in some public way. As Il 
have repeatedly urged upon you, there is but 
one appointment you ought to make from New 
York, and that is Chief Judge Folger to be 
Secretary of the Treasury.” General Garfield 
was further kindly informed that “all that Mr. 
Conkling wants, and all that General Arthur 
desires, is a fair show and an honest deal. 
These two men, with their friends, represent 
the intelligence, the progressive and the ag- 
gressive elements of New York Republican- 
ism.” 

The fall campaign was opened at Mansfield, 
Ohio, on Saturday night, by Senator Sherman. 
He defended large appropriations for rivers 
and harbors and public buildings. On State 
questions he declared the Sunday and liquor 
questions to be an irrepressible conflict, which 
must be met. He was in favor of the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 

The Republicans of Indiana, in Convention, 
on Wednesday, nominated Emanuel R. Hawn 
for Secretary of State, Roswell 8. Hill for 
Treasurer, and other minor officers. The plat- 
torm demands that the pendivg prohibition 
amendments to the Constitution of the State 
shall be submitted to the people, the fountain of 
power, by the next Legislature, for decision 
thereon ; that there be such a reduction in taxa- 
tion that no unnecessary burdens may be in- 
flicted upon the consumers of i:mported articles, 
nor upon our domestic industries ; and that 
Congress adopt laws to secure a thorough re- 
form of the civil service. The National and 
State Administrations are warmly approved. 


The Kansas Republican State Convention 
on Thursday renominated Governor St. John 
by a very large majority. The platform de- 
clares unqualifiedly in favor of prohibition ; 
demands the enactment of laws regulating 
railroads ; and requests the next Legislature to 
submit a woman-suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution. 


The Illinois Prohibition Convention met at 
Bloomington on Wednesday. It adopted a 
strict prohibition platform, and nominated 
Judge J. G. Irwin, of Madison, for State Trea- 
surer, and Professor Andrews, of Galesburg, 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Senator John Stewart, the Independent Re- 
publican candidate for Governor in Pennsyl- 
vania, has forwarded a letter to General Bea- 
ver, the Stalwart nominee, proposing a joint 
discussion of political differences in the State. 

The Republican Executive Committee of 
South Carolina have decided to hold a State 
Convention on September 12, but to endorse 
the nominations ot the Greenbackers. 

At Saratoga, the American Bar Association 
was in session for several days during the 
week. Mr. Francis Kernan delivered the an- 
nual address, giving a review of recent legisla- 
tion in various States. Many valuable legal 
papers were read during the session. After a 
long discussion, a resolution was adopted ap- 
proving a bill for the relief of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which was ad- 
vocated by ex-Secretary Evarts. 


The Photograpbers’ Association of America 
held its annual Convention wn Indianapolis 
last week. More than 500 delegates were pre- 
sent. 

At Long Branch the Tariff Commission 
heard the pleas of representatives of a number 
of industries during the week. On Friday 
they paid a visit to the Trenton potteries. 


In secret session at Chicago, the Amalga- 
mated Iron and Steel Association adopted a 
new constitution, and laid the basis of a better 
understanding with the manufacturers. It is 
said they guaranteed the manufacturers not to 
ask an advance on the rolling and puddling 
scale prices for five years. 


In the Pittsburgh, Pa., iron region, more 
mills are resuming work, with non-union men 
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as operatives. The Philadelphia grain-hand- 
lers’ strike was ended by the men returning to 
work at the old rates, 

Heavy rains have fallen throughout the 
West and Northwest within the past week, and 
in some sections great damage has been done 
by them to the crops. In many places in north- 
ern Ohio the hay crop will be a total loss. 
Wheat in stacks and shocks is beginning to 
sprout. The oat crop is also injured. In the 
Northwest the damage done was trifling, and 
the wheat crop just harvested is said to be the 
finest ever raised there. There was frost in 
Wisconsin on Thursday morning, and a snow- 
squall on Lake Michigan. 


An agreement has been entered into by this 
country and Mexico, providing for the recipro- 
cal crossing of the international boundary-line 
by troops of either country in pursuit of hos- 
tile Indians. 

Gen. J. Rufino Barrios, President of Guate- 
mala, sailed for Liverpool from this city on 
Saturday. It is said that before sailing a con- 
vention was signed which will end the dispute 
about the Guatemala-Mexico frontier. The 
convention, it is reported, contains the follow- 
ing provisions : The high contracting Powers 
agree to submit their differences to arbitration 
by the President of the United States. Guate- 
mala abandons her claims to Soconusco, and 
recognizes it as now belonging to Mexico. A 
boundary commission is to be appointed b 
both of the contracting Powers to run a divid- 
ing line between them. 

The British Government has been searching 
the foreign mails for seditious matter, Clip- 
pings from an American newspaper which 
were transmitted in a registered letter have 
been intercepted. The Post-office Department 
of the United States acknowledges the per- 
missibility of the proceedings under the inter- 
national postal treaty. 

There have been sixty-two cases and twelve 
ceaths from yellow fever at Brownsville, 
Texas. It has also appeared at New Orleans. 
It is epidemic at Matamoras, Mexico. 


A virulent disease has +t among cat- 
tle in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Alabama, 
and North Carolina. 


Judge Donohue, in the Supreme Court 
Chambers in this city, rendered a decision on 
Thursday, in a suit brought against Dr. Ste- 
phen H. Tyng, jr., by Edward L. Owen, his 
partner in stock speculations. The latter 
claimed more than $5,000 as the balance due 
him after all credits were allowed. The Judge 
decided that he thought the plaintiff honestly 
intended to give a bill of particulars, but it 
was too general, and should be made more 
definite before payment could be enforced. 

A brakeman on the Elevated Railroad, in 
this city, on Friday, was thrown from his 
platform to the street below in a scuffle which 
he had with a bar-tender, named Reddington, 
who tried to board the train at Bleecker Street 
after the gates were closed. He was fatally 
injured. A woman was run over on the same 
day at the Fiftieth Street station, on the Sixth 
Avenue road. She died at midnight. 


Commodore Shufeldt, who negotiated the 
Corean treaty, is ill at the Naval Hospital in 
Mare Island, Cal. He has just returned from 
China. 

Gen. G. K. Warren was buried on Saturday 
from All Saints’ Chapel, Newport. 

Ex-United States Senator George R. Dennis, 
of Maryland, died on Sunday. He served in 
the Senate from 1873 to 1879. 

Mr. Jesse Hoyt, for many years one of the 
most prominent business men of this city, 
died on Monday morning, at the age of sixty- 
seven. He was engaged in the grain commis- 
sion business until 1881. He had large rail- 
way interests in the West. 

FOREIGN. 


At the seat of the war in Egypt the week 
has been marked by preparation, and by a 
few skirmishes. The armored train, on its 
usual night patrol on Wednesday evening, 
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exchanged a few shots with Arabi’s second 
line of intrenchments near Mahalla Junction. 
It is asserted that the rebels are fortifying 
Nefersa Junction, where the Suez, Ismailia, 
and Cairo lines of railroad meet. The enemy 
have evacuated the works immediately oppo- 
site the Ramleh position, and there will be no 
attack at present ; but Arabi is having con- 
structed, within three miles of Ramleh, a for- 
midable redan and embankment, thirty feet 
high. The British ship Svperd fired shell at 
the works on Friday. On that day Captain 
Ewart made a-plucky reconnoissance from 
Fort Meks. He started at 1 o'clock in the 
morning with an interpreter, and by daybreak 
had ridden ten miles into the country. He 
ascertained that there was no truth in the re- 
port of large bodies of the enemy in the direc- 
tion in which he rode. 


A council of leading British military au- 
thorities has been investigating the effects of 
the bombardment of the forts at Alexandria, 
and the general tenor of the evidence is that 
masonry 1S useless against modern guns, but 
that earthworks turn every shot. 

A skirmish took place on Sunday to the 
westward of Alexandria, beyond the Meks 
forts. The sailors and marines stationed there 
drove the Arabs back with the fire of a small 
field-piece. There was no loss on the British 
side. 

Great activity has prevailed in England in 
the preparation of troops for Egypt. Daily 
several transports have started with regiments 
on board. In India there has been similar 
activity. On Wednesday, five transports with 
troops left for Egypt from Bombay. General 
Wolseley arrived at Alexandria on Tuesday, 
and took command of the Army. 

The Berlin organ of Prince Bismarck, in an 
article friendly in tone toward England, de- 
nies the rumors of an intention of placing the 
Suez Canal permanently under the control of 
a mixed commission similar to that on the 
Danube. As the British traffic on the Canal 
immensely preponderates, the Powers, it re- 
marks, cannot expect England to subordinate 
such vast interests to the decision of a non- 
English majority. 

At a meeting of the Conference in Con- 
stantinople on Thursday, the Sultan submitted 
the following proclamation: ‘‘ Arabi Pasha, 
having a second time transgressed the law by 
taking authority which does not belong to 
him, and having presumed to menace the 
vessels belonging to an old and tried friend 
an! ally of Turkey, is, for these misdeeds, 
proclaimed arebel, together with his adherents. 
Be it known to all that obedience is due solely 
to the Khedive, who is the representative of the 
Sultan.” Lord Dufferin, the English representa- 
tive, then announced the assent of England to 
the proposal of the Italian Ambassador for tem- 
porary international protection of the Suez 
Canal. It is understood that he did not insist 
that England should have supreme command 
of the troops in Egypt. England's assent to 
Italy’s proposal is coupled with a reservation 
that if international police are sent to guard 
the Canal, they shall not interfere with mili- 
tary operations. The Russian representative 
asked why England had occupied Suez. 
Lord Dufferin replied that the step was taken 
on account of military necessity, and in order 
to save the town from pillage. Lord Dufferin 
insists that, in order to secure harmony of ac- 
tion, no movements of the Turkish troops, 
when they are in Egypt, shall take place with- 
out the preliminary consent of General W olse- 
ley. The Sultan has ordered that an addition 
be made to the proclamation against Arabi, 
declaring him a rebel, because, in resisting, 
he acts contrary to the principles ot the 
Koran. Importance is attached to this men- 
tion of the Mohammedan Bib!e. No Turkish 
troops will be landed in Egypt until the arri- 
val of the Turkish Special! Commissioners. 
France has accepted, under certain reserva- 
tions, the proposal for collective protection of 
the Suez Canal. 


It is reported that Arabi called a meeting of 
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the Ulemas on Sunday, and obtained from 
them a decree deposing the Sultan and naming 
the Shenf of Mecca as Caliph. On Tues- 
day Arabi was ordered by the Sultan peremp- 
torily to lay down his arms. If he refuses, the 
Sultan will leave him to be dealt with by the 
English. 

At Constantinople, on Monday, the Con- 
ference finally agreed to the Italian proposal 
in regard to collective police supervision of the 
Suez Canal. The proclamation against Arabi 
will not be onal until the convention is 
signed. 

At the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London, 
on Wednesday evening, to the British Minis- 
ters, Mr. Gladstone, in response to a toast, said 
with reference to the Egyptian question: ‘* It 
is of vital importance that the position of Eng- 
land should not be misunderstood. Forces have 
gone to Egypt in prosecution of great interests 
of the empire. Unless those interests exist it 
would not have been possible for us to find a 
justification for intervention. But let it be 
known and proclaimed from this spot that 
those interests are not ours alone, but interests 
we have in common with every state in Eu- 
rope—nay, with the whole civilized world.” 
In regard to the Suez Canal, he said that the 
utmost they had in view was to keep that gate 
open, and the country in which it is situated 
peaceable. ‘This was a work which every 
country in Europe should perform. In con- 
clusion, he said : ‘* Wedo not go to war with the 
Egyptian people, but to rescue them from the 
oppression of military tyranny ; nor do we make 
war upon the Mohammedan religion, as Eng- 
lishmen respect the convictions of believers in 
every other faith. We do not want to repress 
the growth of liberty in Egypt, but desire that 
she be prosperous. England goes to Egypt 
with clean hands, and with no secret intention 
to conceal from other nations.” In the House 
of Commons on Thursday, Mr. Gladstone 
said that an indefinite occupation of Egypt 
was not contemplated. The ultimate condi- 
tion of Egypt could not be settled by any one 
Power. 

A meeting of Conservative Peers was held 
at the residence of Lord Salisbury, in London, 
on Thursday. Lord Salisbury adhered to his 
original view in regard to pressing the Lords’ 
amendments to the Arrears Bill, but he was 
overruled by a large majority of those present. 
The matter came up in the House of Lords 
later in the day. Lord Salisbury then de- 
clared that he thought the bill was a public 
blunder, but as he found himself in a hopeless 
minority he would not challenge a division. 
The Lords then acquiesced in the rejection of 
the first amendment by the House of Com- 
mons, and agreed to all the reamendments. 
It is said that Lord Salisbury thinks of declin- 
ing the Tory leadership, in view of this re- 
buff. The Duke of Richmond took the lead 
in urging the concessions upon the Conserva- 
tives. 

Mr. Gladstone has announced that Parlia- 
ment will adjourn next Friday until the 24th 
or 26th of October. 


The threatened strike of the Irish constabu- 
lary has been averted, or at least postponed, 
by the tact of the Government. On Wednes- 
day the Limerick police, as a consequence of 
an interview between the County Inspector 
and the Clonmel deputation, in which the for- 
mer acknowledged that their claims were 
justifiable, telegraphed all over Ireland that 
they were resolved to suspend the agitation for 
the present, pending the action of the Govern- 
ment. The Cork police took similar action, 
and repudiated the charge that they were in 
collusion with the Fenians. Earl Spencer ad- 
dressed the constabulary in Dublin, and an- 
nounced that $900,000 would be immediately 
distributed, and any grievance inquired into. 

Thomas Walsh, who was arrested at the 
time of the seizure of arms at Clerkenwell, 
Ireland, and convicted of treason-felony, has 
been sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 


Henry George, the American political econo- 
mist, was arrested in Loughrea, Ireland, on 
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Wednesday, under the Curfew section of the 
Crime Act, and kept in custody until he could 
give a satisfactory account of himself. He 
was rearrested on Thursday, at Athenry, and 
accused of associating with suspects, but was 
liberated on Friday. Stephen J. Meany, the 
correspondent of a New York newspaper, was 
arrested on Thursday night, in County Clare, 
Ireland, charged with being a dangerous cha 
racter. He was subsequently released on giv 
ing bail for his good behavior for six months. 


At a special meeting of the Ladies’ Land 
League, in Dublin, on Thursday, the League 
was dissolved, and a recommendation was 
passed that leagues be established throughout 
the country to teach the rising generation the 
national history. ‘ 


Theannual Convention of the Irish Land 
League of Great Britain was held in Manches 
ter, England, on Saturday, Three hundred 
delegates were present. Resolutions were 
_— relative to the death of Miss Fanny 
?arpell. A report presented asserted that the 
Highlands of Scotland were ripe for land agi 
tation. A resolution making peasant propri 
tary one of the objects of the League was olen 
ed by a large majority. An amendment em 
bodying Mr. Davitt’s land-nationalization 
scheme was rejected. The justice of aiding 
the laborers was recommended to Irish farmers 

Westgate, the self-confessed assassin of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, in Dublin, 
has arrived at the Island of Jamaica, A de 
spatch from there says that the evidence im 
plicating him in the crime is strong 

The Dublin Exhibition was opei 3, and the 
O’Connell statue was unveiled in that city, on 
Tuesday, with great ceremonies. 

The North German Lloyd's steamer ose’, 
from Bremen for New York, went aground 
off Lizard Point, England, at 8:30 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. The accident happened 
during a dense fog. There were about 700 
passengers on board, but there was no panic 
among them when the vessel struck. They 
were all safely landed at Penzance. The mails 
and specie were also landed, and part of the 
cargo was taken off. The Mosel has a big hole 
through her bow, and the bottom from stem 
to stern was broken. An effort is making to 
raise the vessel. 

A meeting of English gentlemen interested 
in rowing was held in London on Friday eve 
ning, and resolutions were passed expressing 
sympathy with the Hillsdale, Mich., crew, and 
protesting against the action of the self-elect 
ed Rowing Association in excluding them from 
amateur races. 

William Stanley Jevons, Professor of Politi- 
al Economy in the University of London, 
was drowned while bathing at Bexhill, Eng 
land, on Tuesday. He was forty-seven years 
of age. His best known work is ‘The Prin 
ciples of Science.’ 

The condition of Tripoli is alarming to Eu- 


ropeans. The natives talk of a massacre of 
Christians. A holy war is being preached 


throughout Morocco against Christians. 

A great anti-Christian demonstration has oc- 
curred at the funeral, in Beirut, Syria, of a 
Moslem who, it was reported, was murdered 
by the Christians. Many tled to the moun- 
tains. A score were arrested, and one was 
killed. 

A decree has been promulgated in France, 
giving duly authorized American joint-stock 
companies a legal status in that country. 

A decree closing the session was read in both 
the French Chambers un Wednesday. 


Professor Esmarch, the eminent German 
surgeon, has published an essay on the treat- 
ment of General Gartield’s wound, in which 
he holds that the late President might have 
lived had it not been for the treatment he re 
ceived. 

The vessel conveying Lieutenant Bove and 
the members of the Italian Antarctic expedt- 
tion has been wrecked off Cape Horn. All 
on board were saved. 
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THE STAR-ROUTE DEFENCE. 


NovTHING in the Star-route trials has attracted 
attention than the tone of defiance 
adopted both by the defendants and by their 
leading counsel from the beginning. Mr. Car- 
penter’s address to the jury on Monday was 
one of the most impudent harangues ever de- 
livered in a court of justice. He denounced 
the Attorney-General for appearing in the 


more 


case, and denied that it was possible that the 
President should have instructed him to prose- 
cute. The reason that he assigned for this asser- 
tion was that ‘ Chester A. Arthur was a man,” 
and therefore it was incredible that he should 
have decided to proceed against “his friend, 
his familiar, his acquaintance, one with whom 
he was on terms of kindness and hospitality, 
one with whom he had associated in political 
life for years, and one for whom, about a 
month his to the Vice- 
Presidency, he had borne testimony as a capa- 
ble and honest man.” The Attorney-General 
had said that he was ‘“ the mouth of this Gov- 
ernment to urge that this case be heard and 
determined.’ If he spoke for the President, this 
amounted, according to Mr. Carpenter, to say- 
ing that the President ‘‘ was in a conspiracy, 
contrary to justice and humanity, to crush the 
defendants arrayed in this court.” He was 
yoing on to prove still further how unlikely it 
was that the President should have taken any 
part in the conspiracy to ruin Brady and Dor- 
sey, by a reference to the Delmonico dinner 
of last year, but was stopped by a reminder 
from the Court that there was no evidence re- 
lating to that dinner in the case. The whole 
drift of his speech was that some wicked and 
designing men had conspired to ruin his cli- 
ents, and that they were hiding behind the 
President and the Attorney-General. 

This is all of a piece with the conduct of 
the defence from the first. The principal rea- 
son why the defendants’ guilt has generally 
been assumed is that their behavior has been 
that of guilty men. After first insisting on a 
trial for purposes of a vindication, they inter- 
posed every technical defence they could in- 
vent to prevent the case going to the jury. 
Finally, being obliged to go to trial on the 
facts, they opened fire on Court and witnesses 
through newspapers controlled and owned by 
one of the defendants, and when this de- 
fendant had an opportunity of going 
on the stand, and testifying in his own 
favor, he declined to do so and remained 
dumb, with testimony in the case nearly con- 
clusive as to his guilt, if believed. Finally, 
while the case is being summed up, a letter 
purporting to be written by this defendant is 
published in his interest, the object of which 
is, if anything, to show that he is the victim 
of a conspiracy, but which in reality consists 
of nothing but foul-mouthed insolence and 
abuse, and reveals nothing except the low cha- 
racter of the person who says he wrote it. 

It must be remembered that in discussing 
the ‘‘ guilt” of the Star-route defendants, the 
jury which is trying the indictments for con- 
spiracy is considering a different question 
from that in which the public at large are 
interested. There is nothing more technical 
than an indictment for conspiracy; no criminal 
offence is harder for the prosecution to make 
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out satisfactorily, and none in which the de- 
fence has so many loopholes of escape. No- 
body can possibly say in the present position 
of the case any more than the Court has it- 
self said—that there is sufticient evidence of 
guilt to require that the jury shall pass 
upon it. But the question of *‘ guilt,” par- 
ticularly in the case of Brady, in which the 
public are interested, is not simply the ques- 
tion of liability under this indictment for 
As alleged by Mr. Carpenter, 
it may be that if Walsh’s testimony is true— 
that Brady told him he taxed all the contrac- 
tors twenty per cent. on *‘ expedition ”—this 
would technically be extortion, and not con- 
spiracy to extort; and a verdict of not guilty 
would leave it entirely uncertain whether 
Brady’s escape was not owing to some such 
technical distinction as this. All that the pub- 
lic care about, however, is to know whether 
Brady defrauded the Government and betrayed 
his official trust. 

Now, in arriving at a conclusion as to this 
matter, Brady’s behavior and that of his 
counsel are important elements in the case. 
If they had from the first set about to produce 
a general certainty of their guilt, they could 
not have done the work better. The behavior 
of the ring has been very much like that of 
the Tweed ring here. When Tweed’s frauds 
were detected, the material proof (consisting 
in the inflation of contracts) resembled a 
good deal the material proof in the Star- 
route cases, and the technical difficulties in 
the way of legal proof were quite as great; 
indeed, it seemed almost impossible for a long 
time to get any legal redress of any kind. But 
as some of the ring ran away and others con- 
fessed, and those who stayed brazened it out, 
much as Brady and Dorsey are brazening it 
out now, the only question of guilt in which 
the public had any interest was settled long be- 
fore any of the rascals were brought to justice. 

It must be considered fortunate for society 
on the whole that this is so. If the legal 
presumption of innocence that we always hear 
so much about from the defenders of men 
like these, meant that nobody must form any 
opinion about their characters and acts except 
under the technical rules of law applicable to 
an indictment, society would hardly be able to 
protect itself with much success against 
rascality. Ifon the acquittal of such a man 
as Brady, the public had immediately to treat 
him as an honest man, it is hard to see why he 
should not be restored topublic favor, and again 
be put in possession of public funds. Dorsey, 
who is involved with Brady, actually does 
take very much this ground, and has refused 
to resign from the Republican committee, 
because, he says, until he has been tried by a 
jury, it is impossible to say whether he is a 
criminal or a good and pure man who is 
amply qualified for party leadership. This 
was the ground that Tweed took, and he 
actually got himself elected to office by a 
popular vote after his crimes had been fully 
exposed. But it 1s to be hoped that the notion 
that nothing short of a conviction for felony 
will disqualify a man for politics, or put him 
beyond the reach of ‘‘vindication,” is suffi- 
ciently on the wane to make Dorsey's position 
untenable, and the repetition of such defences 
as that of Brady impossible. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE 
CHURCH. 


THE rise and progress of the revival caused 
by ‘‘ General” Booth by means of the Salva- 
tion Army in England, is attracting more and 
more attention from the regular churches. 
Unlike many revivals, the Army acts in a cer- 
tain sense in hostility to the Church of Eng- 
land as at present organized. In the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, ‘‘General ” 
Booth gives an account of his work, and the 
Rev. Randall T. Davidson criticises its opera- 
tions with great acuteness. The ‘‘ General” de- 
clares that for his purposes the ordinary sys- 
tems of church government are of no use, 
and that an absolute military despotism is the 
only thing that will produce ‘‘ unbroken peace 
and harmony.” He has been engaged in his 
task for some seventeen years, and has expe- 
rimented with other systems, but finds nothing 
but army discipline of any avail. His Army 
is really an autocracy, which recalls that of 
the Jesuits, and isin many respects similar 
to the Mormon system. The ‘General’ is 
sole trustee of the property of the Army, which 
now yields an annual income of $350,000; he 
is empowered to nominate his successor in the 
trust; he can dismiss any of his ‘‘ captains” 
at pleasure. It seems to be understood that 
“General” Booth is to be succeeded in com- 
mand by his eldest son. 

There is nothing new about the doctrines of 
the Army, which are those of what ‘‘ General ” 
Booth calls the ‘‘ old-fashioned Gospel ”’—the 
Gospel of ‘‘a crucified Saviour, who shed real 
blood to save men from a real guilt and a real 
danger of a real hell.” The Gospel is preached 
—and this is an essential part of the system— 
in the streets, wherever a crowd can be col- 
lected, and this, of course, is easiest in the 
worst quarters of large cities. In very low 
neighborhoods the Army gets possession of 
notorious places of amusement, which it con- 
verts into Army headquarters, and in many 
instances, to judge by testimony cited by Dr. 
Davidson, has made neighborhoods of this sort, 
formerly given over to vice and crime, quiet 
and respectable. Of course, such work as this 
cannot be done without risk of mob hostility 
and violence, and there has been much trouble 
in the streets, though mob persecution of 
the Army has only helped on the cause, as per- 
secution in the long run must. : 

In the Church of England the success of the 
movement is watched with great and increas- 
ing interest, among other reasons because, as 
Dr. Davidson insists, one of the main agencies 
in the work is the recognition of the power of 
‘‘testimony ” in converting sinners, something 
‘*almost unknown in the Church of England.” 
We are familiar enough with it in this coun- 
try, but Dr. Davidson mentions with surprise 
that he has seen people ‘‘sit agape for half an 
hour listening to the same ‘testimony,’ re- 
peated almost in the same words, by man after 
man, woman after woman, when they would 
not have listened to it attentively for ten min- 
utes had it been quoted second-hand by an ed- 
ucated teacher.” But ‘‘ General” Booth and 
his wife, whose influence in the movement 
seems to be almost as great as her husband’s, 
have greatly intensified this revival agency 
in the present movement. They endeavor to 
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make use not merely of the contagious effects 
of ‘‘testimony,” but they rely greatly for aid 
on the universal modern passion for publicity 
and notoriety. Privacy of any kind, even in 
prayer, is almost unknown, if not forbid- 
den. Sensationalism of every kind is encou- 
raged. The Army has a press of its own, 
which has a large and increasing circulation, 
both among young and old. The War Cry, 
with a circulation of 300,000 a week, is mainly 
devoted not to appeal or exhortation, but to 
encouraging the reader, by means of accounts 
of the increasing success of the movement, 
to believe that it isa ‘‘live movement,” a “‘ big 
thing,” which he had better join if he wants 
to keep up with the times. The book of 
‘* Doctrines of Discipline ” contains the follow- 
ing advice, which it will be seen woulll do 
credit to an accomplished advertising agent : 
‘‘ Make your bills and posters striking in what 
you say on them, and the method of printing, 
the color of the paper or ink, the way they are 
stuck up, given away,and thelike. Theycan be 
carried about on an umbrella, on a man’s 
hat; round his person like a church-bell, 
with his head out at the top, and his feet at 
the bottom; on a monster box, pushed bya 
man or drawn by a donkey, or in ten thou- 
sand different forms. Invent for yourselves.” 
Confession and penance are all made public, 
and even children are encouraged to publish 
letters giving accounts not only of their own 
spiritual condition, but of that of their parents. 
Thus we find one precocious correspondent of 
the Little Soldier, aged eight, writing: ‘‘I 
am still trusting in Jesus. I mean to fight 
unto the end, and give all my days to Jesus. 
My father and mother are not saved 
yet”; while another, two years older, says: 
‘‘Thank God, I am saved and on my way to 
heaven. My two brothers, George and Ted- 
dy, are saved, and baby May. I am sorry 
that father and mother are not saved yet, but 
hope they will soon. Mother is very fond of 
reading novels to father in bed at night.” 

Dr. Davidson objects to all this, and says 
that it is not only not Christianity, but is 
directly opposed to the teachings of Christ. 
““No body of Christians, I believe, has ever 
before striven thus to live their whole life in 
the full glare of day.” A system of discipline 
which compels young girls to stand forward 
upon an open platform and confess their sins to 
a mob, and which encourages little children to 
boast of their ‘‘ getting ahead” of their parents 
in being saved, he thinks immoral; but, curi- 
ously enough, he sees no reason why these 
‘“‘extravagances” should not be given up 
without the movement's losing its attrac- 
tions. But obviously the secret of its suc- 
cess lies in these extravagances. There is 
no doubt that for large masses of people there 
is a far greater satisfaction to be derived from 
making their conversion notorious and public 
than from any sort of secret repentance; and the 
Army’s use of the press stimulates this passion. 
The Church of England is, of all existing 
Churches, the one which has hitherto most 
discountenanced this craving, and now it finds 
itself confronted by a revival which, in prose- 
lyting work, outbids it by reversing the 
command, ‘‘ Thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in se- 
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cret,” making it read, ‘‘Thou, when thou 
prayest, go into the street, and when thou hast 
collected a crowd, pray as loudly as possible, 
and before many days thou shalt see thy name 
in print.” 

Add to this that the movement is a temper- 
ance movement conducted among the classes 
which suffer most directly and visibly from 
the effects of drink, and the reasons for its 
succeeding where the Church of England has 
confessedly failed become plainer still. Cu- 
riously enough, an attempt is now being made 
to adopt its methods within the Church. A 
clergyman in Surrey has been doing this for 
eighteen months, and he declares that he has 
found the processions, testimony meetings, and 
public penance work like a charm. ‘All 
our other efforts at evangelizing have failed to 
gather in the lowest classes. But since we 
have adopted the present methods the worst 
characters have been brought within the 
sound of the Gospel, and most encouraging 
instances of real conversion to God have been 
the result.” This shows that it is really the 
methods which produce the effect. The Sal- 
vation Army, which goes forth even to the 
antipodes, has begun work in this country 
also, and it is, of course, impossible to pre- 
dict that it may not have a considerable suc- 
cess here. But there is in the United States 
no established Church which can feel that its 
proper province is being invaded by the re- 
vival, and the Salvation Army will, if success- 
ful, be merely one more religious organization 
on a ground which is very fruitful of them. 
How long the converts will remain banded 
together in their new Church is another ques- 
tion. 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE TWO CAPI- 

TALS OF RUSSIA. 

ENovuGH has been said lately in newspapers and 
periodicals of the literary ability of Count Tol- 
stoi, Minister of Public Instruction during the 
reign of Alexander II., and now Minister of the 
Interior, and of his zeal in founding universities 
and colleges (gymnasiums); but not enough of 
his narrow-mindedness and his infatuation with 
his own schemes. He founded new universities 
and professorships, and made laws to suppress 
the independence of science; he increased con- 
siderably the number of classical gymnasiums, 
and decreased the number of Real and commer- 
cial schools: Latin and Greek alone were to save 
Russia. For elementary instruction Count Tol- 
stoi did less than nothing. Of the truth of this 
assertion, an essay entitled ‘‘ The Common 
Schools in Moscow and St. Petersburg,” by Baron 
N. A. Korf, in the June number of the Huropean 
Messenger, furnishes abundant proof: 

“If Russia had,” so he begins, ‘‘only the 
hundredth part of all the excellent institutions 
decreed by legislation, she would be one of the 
happiest countries on earth; but it is well known 
that she has not: the law is one thing, the reality 
quite another. It would be useless to enumerate 
the laws which are not carried out, and more 


useless still to recite those which are entirely un- 
accomplishable.” 


Russia had a school-law as early as 1763 
(France had none until 1794). Catherine, in the 
year 1775, ordered “schools to be established in 
all cities, towns, and larger villages of the em- 
pire,” and at her own expense opened a public 
school in St. Petersburg (1781); but, unfortu- 
nately, she did not find as many imitators in 
this action as in her vices. The number of pub- 
lic schools in the first capital of Russia was in 
the year 1802 but thirteen, Then the Ministry of 
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Public Instruction was established, and great 

progress was expected. After three-quarters of 
a century (1877), St. Petersburg had sixteen pub- 
lic schools! The communities repeatediy a» xed 
the Ministry's permission to establish schools on 
their own account (for instance, St. Petersburg 
in 1867), but the answer was always a refusal. 
Large numbers of children not being able to find 
room in the few schools of St. Petersburg, the 
city proposed to satisfy their desire for learning 
by temporarily introducing so called after-dinner- 
schools. The very same Ministry which con- 
stantly overburdened the young students of the 
gymnasiums to an alarming degree, rejected the 
city’s proposal, because after-dinner-schools were 
“contrary to the laws of modern pedagogics 
and hygiene.” Another city offered the public 
schools a collection of books; they were not ac 

cepted, because their titles were not in the cata 

logue of useful books published by a committee 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. Even 
now, when the cities have finally got to a certain 
extent the right of self-government tn these 
matters, granted years before te the provinces 
and districts, the Ministry seems to be a constant 
hindrance. In 1878 the city of Moscow wanted 
to establish a higher school for girls under the 
name of “Alexander School.” The permission 
of the Ministry was solicited, and, after a delay 
of fully ten months, the Minister (Count Tolstoi) 
deigned to reply that he could not agree to the 
name of the new school. The Duma (Board of 
Aldermen) of the city of Moscow wisely decided 
to give up the project altogether. 

The number of pupils taught (which is more 
important than the number of schools) is now 
increasing in both the capitals—in Moscow, 
where there has always been more interest in 
public affairs, steadily ; in St. Petersburg, where 
the public schools up to 1877 were unpardonably 
neglected, rapidly. In addition to the increase 
of schools and of pupils taught, we notice a far 
greater increase still in the number of children 
turned away for want of room. During the 
last four years not less than 6,945 children, all 
eager to learn at least to read and to write, could 
not be admitted to the public schools of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, as the following tables 
will show : 


Moscow. St. Petersburg. 
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1879 = 38 3,862 917 dl 1,890 763 

1880 ao 4,138 1,147 53 2,362 600 

1881 438 4,691 1,516 88 4,074 700 
The age at which pupils enter the schools 


varies very much. In the capitals and other 
larger cities children from four to five years of 
age often apply for admission, and at St. Peters- 
burg 91 per cent. of all pupils are under twelv: 
years, In the country, children seldom enter 
school before their ninth year Moreover, in th 
country they are without all preparation what 
ever, while in the cities one-half generally know 
at least the rudiments of reading and writing 
(they are, asthe Russians say, gramotniye—i. e. 
knowing the ypdéuuara). In Moscow there ars 
among the new scholars only 51 per cent. ignoran! 
of the rudiments, or “‘ negramotniye ” (47.6 per 
cent. boys, 55.3 percent. girls). 

The school year consists of 200 days in Mos 
cow and St. Petersburg, of four hours a day 
(800 hours); of 120 days, six hours a day (720 
hours), in the country. Notwithstanding this 


fact, the results are considerably better in the 
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provinces than in the capitals. Here the chil- 
dren are too young and leave school too early, 
eager to earn a living for themselves. The Mos- 
cow schools have in the highest of the three 
grgdes only 15 per cent. of all the pupils; in the 
district of Mariupol, Province of Yekaterinoslav 
(which, by the way, has only one-sixth of the 
populati m of Moscow, but quite one-half as many 
pupils in the public schools), 21 per cent. of all 
the pupils are in the third division. The average 
attendance in Moscow is 4 per cent. The educa- 
tion of women, considered a luxury among the 
lower classes in Russia until recently, is becom- 
ing more and more common. Out of the 4,691 
pupils in Moscow, 2,284 are girls; in St. Peters- 
burg, out of 4,074, there are only 1,368 girls. 

A great obstacle, in the cities as well as in the 
country, is the poverty of the parents. Hun- 
dreds of poor children cannot attend any school 
in the winter-time because they have no shoes. 
One sees often in schools, as a part of the furni- 
ture, from six to a dozen pairs of shoes of dif- 
ferent sizes, to be lent to the freezing pupils until 
their own are mended. In Moscow, the teachers 
distribute to the children brown bread and salt, 
for which entertainment the city spends 11,000 
rubles a year. Another serious drawback is that 
the children have to pay for their instruction. 
The annual fee in St. Petersburg is two rubles, 
and two rubles fifty kopecks for slates,text-books, 
and stationery; in Moscow a pupil pays, alto- 
gether, three rubles a year (about $1 80; St. 
Petersburg, $2 70). 

The male teachers come generally from theo- 
logical seminaries, where, for one reason or 
another, they have not been able to pass the ex- 
amination for entrance into the priesthood ; the 
lady teachers (more than one-third of the total 
number) are graduates of the female colleges 
(gymnasiums), or of some of the higher private 
institutions. The remuneration is exceedingly 
low, From 1802 to 1877, a teacher in one of the 
thirteen or sixteen public schools of St. Peters- 
burg got 171 rubles 59 kop. a year ($103) ; now 
the pay is much better, but still bad enough. 
In St. Petersburg, a teacher (male or female 
indifferently) receives 600 rubles ($360) a year, 
and lodgings; in Moscow, the first male 
teacher of a boys’ school, 500 rubles ($300) : the 
first lady teacher of a girls’ school, 400 rubles 
($240); the assistant teachers (nearly all ladies), 
300 rubles ($180). This salary increases in Mos- 
cow every three years (a system not known at 
St. Petersburg), until the following maxima are 
reached: for a first male teacher, 750 rubles 
($450); for a first lady teacher, 600 rubles ($360). 

In St. Petersburg every teacher has fifty pupils 
in his class-room, and these belong to the three 
different grades. Moscow has, in this respect, 
truly model schools, from which our own cities 
could learn much. There one teacher teaches 
scholar¢ of only one grade; in the firstand second 
grades the maximum number in a class is 35; in 
the third grade the maximum is 30, the mini- 
mun 8, the average 20 pupils. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the schools of Moscow are 
far ahead of thosein St. Petersburg. In the latter 
city the children are taught only reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and composition; in the former 
they acquire, besides, a certain proficiency in 
freehand, linear, and perspective drawing. The 
elements of the natural sciences are taught no- 
where, whether because the Russians have great 
talent for them, or because the Church tries to 
keep the human mind away from science. 

In both the capitals the schools are provided 


with sufficient, sometimes even luxurious, furni-- 


ture and apparatus; but neither St. Petersburg 
nor Moscow owns a public-school building—obvi- 
ously a very serious deficiency. Moscow, how- 
ever, is about to erect a commodious school-house 
for 400 children, at a cost of 120,000 rubles, Class- 





rooms are hired in private houses; yards or gar- 
dens are rare. The authorities of St. Petersburg, 
at all events, enforce strictly the law providing 
100 cubic feet for each pupil; in Moscow this 
number descends to 73 (in one house even to 66) 
cubic feet a pupil. 

In both cities the Duma (Board of Aldermen) 
has control of the common schools. There exists, 
however, in Moscow a Board of Education, con- 
stituted in the best possible way. Ladies and 
gentlemen who take an interest in public educa- 
tion send their names to the Duma; this body 
selects the necessary number, and invests them 
with the necessary rights and powers. It is easy 
to comprehend that a board like this is much more 
useful and more apt to have new and better ideas 
concerning the improvement of the schools than 
a board the large majority of which has no 
understanding of school business whatever, and 
of which too many members feel no interest at 
all in their office except in so far as it may ad- 
vance them in their political aspirations. The 
Duma of St. Petersburg appoints a physician for 
every school, who has to visit the class-rooms 
regularly, and upon whose certificate a pupil 
must be received in the city hospitals at once 
and without charge. A private society for the 
aid of poor school-children has recently been 
founded, the members of which not only furnish 
clothing, food, and, if necessary, lodging for the 
indigent, but will insure the most promising 
higher professional education. It is, of course, a 
great encouragement for poor children to be 
under the protection of this society, and as the 
members, at least so long as there is no com- 
pulsory education, attend only to the children 
enrolled in public schools, these schools have a 
new attraction for the poor and needy. 

The annual cost of each pupil in the schools 
of Moscow is 40 rubles, 50 kopecks ($24 30), 
in St. Petersburg, 37 rubles, 20 kopecks ($22 32) ; 
but though the expense is nearly the same in the 
two. cities, Moscow accomplishes much more. 
Here the expense for common schools is 3.84 per 
cent. of the whole budget; in St. Petersburg, 
merely 1.33 per cent. There are only two towns 
which spend comparatively so little for educa- 
tional purposes as the first capital of the Russian 
Empire. In thirty provinces together, in 1868, 
5.1 per cent. of all revenues were spent for popu- 
lar education. 

Some of the larger Russian universities are 
excellent, and many of the professors of the 
younger generation would be an ornament 
even to a German or an English university, 
but the universities are the ‘ couronnement de 
Pédifice,” and a reasonable architect begins with 
a solid foundation; the public schools are this 
foundation. In the few years of partial self- 
government, Zemstvos and Dumas have accom- 
plished comparatively much. If undisturbed, 
they will build a strong fortification against 
Nibilism and thoughtless revolution, as well as 
against despotism. 


THE DEBATE ON THE EGYPTIAN QUES- 
TION. 


LONDON, July 29, 1882. 

LIKE a stone pushed down the side of a moun- 
tain, which at first rolls slowly, then, gathering 
momentum, flies along by leaps and bounds till 
it thunders into the valley, this Egyptian crisis, 
which in its earlier phases was so tedious, has 
latterly advanced with a speed that hardly leaves 
us time to apprehend and judge the situation into 
which England has come, before we find ourselves 
ina new one. In my last letter I described to 
you the sentiments excited by and views ex- 
pressed regarding the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, which ushered in a new act of the drama. 
This was followed by the negotiations intended 
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to bring about a Turkish intervention—negotia- 
tions conducted by the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors of the six Powers at Constantinople. I do 
not intend to describe the action of that Confer- 
ence, which, ss you may remember, the Sultan 
refused to enter, and did not even formally re- 
cognize. It—or rather the several Powers repre- 
sented in it—invited the Turkish Government to 
intervene by arms in Egypt, and the Sultan 
delayed so long and shuffled in so irritating and 
obviously dishonest a way that the patience of 
England was exhausted. Between the danger of 
appearing to attack a Mohammedan leader who 
was resisting a Christian Power in a Mohamme- 
dan country, and the other danger of seeing that 
Christian Power take the matter into its own 
hands and thereby weaken the hold of Turkey 
over her dependency, the Turks could not make 
up their minds what course to follow, and con- 
tinued, in their usual fashion, to interpose delays, 
hoping that Fate would somehow solve the prob- 
lem for them, and no doubt encouraged by the 
caution and apparent hesitation with which Eng- 
land and France had hitherto acted. 

After the bombardment, however, England 
could no longer afford to move so deliberately. 
The position had become for her a most difficult 
one. Alexandria was inruins. She had tokeep 
order there and defend herself against the at- 
tacks of the army of Arabi, which held the 
country. The navigation of the Suez Canal was 
imperilled. What was practically astate of war 
existed, and yet she was not technically at war, 
and could not well proceed to invade the 
country. Besides, everybody in England itself 
was calling out for something to be done, some 
resolution taken ; and the Ministry were bad- 
gered five days a week with questions in Parlia- 
ment about everything they did or left undone. 
Accordingly they suddenly determined to waitno 
longer either for the Powers, or for France, or for 
Turkey, but to act alone, on their own responsi- 
bility, and intervene in Egypt for the purpose 
of restoring order there by expelling Arabi, 
breaking the power of the Army, and reéstab- 
lishing the Khedive at Cairo. The constitu- 
tional way of taking such action is, of course, 
to obtain a vote of money for the pur- 
pose from Parliament, and this has just been 
done. They announced on Saturday, the 22d, 
that they would ask for £2,500,000 for the pur- 
posing of strengthening the Queen’s forces in 
the Mediterranean ; they moved for this vote on 
the 25th, and obtained it on the 27th, after a de- 
bate of three nights. As regards the other 
Powers of Europe, they intimated that since 
something must be done, since Turkey had not 
undertaken to do it, since it did not appear that 
the Powers collectively desired to take action for 
the purpose, since England had always taken a 
leading part in the affairs of Egypt, and had 
special interests there, she proposed to act alone, 
not adversely to them or any one else, but simply 
in default of steps being taken by any one else. 
France was, of course, imvited to join; but 
France declared that her action would be limit- 
ed to the protection of the Canal, and it is now 
(while I write) doubtful whether she will under- 
take even so much as that. Neither she nor the 
other Powers are, however, entitled to complain, 
for England has consulted them at every step, 
has given them the opportunity of joining, and 
cannot be expected, where she feels her own 
duties or interests involved, to hold back mere- 
ly because they will not go forward. 

It is toward Turkey, however, that the game 
has been most intricate and most entertaining to 
the lookers-on. When it was announced that 
England was going to proceed alone by landing 
anarmy in Egypt, the Sultan screwed himself 
up to the point of saying that he would enter the 
Conference. When news reached him that Eng- 
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lish preparations were being rapidly pushed for- 
ward, he declared he would himself intervene, 
but that the conditions which the Conference had 
laid down were inadmissible and must be re- 
vised. When he perceived that this declaration 
did not arrest Mr. Gladstone’s movements—for 
that statesman, on being asked in Parliament 
what his Government would do in consequence 
of the change in Turkish policy, answered that 
it would go on just as before—he threw all 
his hesitations and procrastinations aside, and 
proclaimed that a Turkish force would be 
forthwith despatched to Egypt. This is the 
last move we have yet heard of. It has been 
met by an expression of the willingness of 
England to receive Turkish troops to codpe- 
rate, provided that the Sultan takes the pre- 
liminary step of proclaiming Arabi a rebel, and 
exerting his moral influence against him and his 
associates. Before this letter reaches you, you 
will know how the Sultan faces this fresh diffi- 
culty. It will not be very easy even for him to 
denounce a chief upon whom he conferred a high 
decoration a few weeks ago, and who is re- 
garded by zealous Mussulmans at Constantinople 
as a champion of the faith; and probably several 
further moves may have been played in the 
game, which it would be no use trying to predict. 
It is the feeling in England itself that I wish to 
endeavor to convey to you. 

There was nothing that we expected less three 
months ago, and certainly nothing that we de- 
sired less, than to send a fleet and army to guard 
and occupy Egypt. We were entirely occupied 
with domestic difficulties. The Egyptian ques- 
tion had never laid hold of the national mind. 
It was so extremely complicated that even pro- 
fessional politicians shrank from mastering it, 
while the general public left it altogether on one 
side. Even now hardly anybody outside the 
relatively small circle of members of Parlia- 
mentand journalists professes to understand it. 
The vast majority of the Liberal party were so 
much disgusted by the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, and still more by the 
cynical grounds on which it was advocated, as to 
have become vpposed to almost any kind of inter- 
vention abroad. Two principles had become to 
them axioms: one, that war was so great an evil 
that scarcely anything but the necessity of repel- 
ling an attack would justify it ; the other, that the 
engagements and responsibilities of Britain in 
every part of the world are so numerous and 
heavy that they ought not to be increased, and 
least of all by the acquisition of fresh territory. 
Hence the idea of occupying, perhaps after a 
serious struggle, a country like Egypt, as to 
which other European Powers are very sensitive, 
and where we may have to stay longer than we 
like, had a great deal of reluctance and dislike 
to overcome in the mind of the ordinary intelli- 
gent Liberal—the sort of man who, as the chair- 
man of the committee of a local Liberal asso- 
ciation, or as a Nonconformist minister, or a 
speaker at workingmen’s meetings, or the editor 
of a provincial newspaper, forms, as well as 
represents, the opinions of those voters who 
placed the present Government in power. An 
expedition to Egypt, and the suppression of what 
has been represented as the National party there, 
looked suspiciously like a repetition of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s conduct in Afghanistan, or his 
snatching of Cyprus. And, in fact, the Tory 
party, while approving the determination of the 
Government to intervene in Egypt. could not ab- 
stain from taunting them with being mere imi- 
tators of their predecessors, and following the 
very course in office which they had denounced 
in opposition. There are caricatures in the 
shop windows which represent the present Prime 
Minister trying to “‘make himself up” so as to 
look like the last one. 
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These things being so, why has the action of 
the Government met with so little opposition 
(and I do not speak merely of Parliamentary 
opposition, but of hostility from the organs of 
public opinion throughout the country)? Two 
reasons may be assigned. The first is the extent 
to which the interests of British commerce are 
involved in Egypt, and still more in the naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal. A good deal of the finer 
qualities of cotton comes to us from the delta of 
the Nile, and many English houses have become, 
in one way or another, so connected with the 
Alexandrian trade that anarchy in Egypt would 
mean serious loss to them and to those whom 
they employ. People outside that special circle, 
but either dependent in some way upon the pros- 
perity of our commerce or connected with India, 
think that the destruction of the Canal, or even 
its temporary stoppage, would be a national mis- 
fortune, and are therefore ready to justify mea- 
sures that seem required for its protection. To 
their fears it is replied that the Canal is not se- 
riously threatened ; that whoever reigned in 
Egypt would willingly see it open; that it can 
be protected without conquering the whole coun- 
try. But these arguments do not make much 
impression against the deeply-rooted belief that 
somehow or other this international highway 
must be secured, and that we are more con- 
cerned than any other nation to have it secured. 

As this consideration has much weight with 
the commercial and moneyed sections of the 
Liberal party, so the other sections, and particu- 
larly the Nonconformists and the working 
classes, are swayed by another, possibly even 
more important. This is personal confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone, a belief in his honesty, his fidel- 
ity to bis principles, his aversion to war and ag- 
gression. ‘‘If he has gone into this enterprise,” 
say his admirers, who are the rea! strength of 
the party, ‘‘it is because he has felt it unavoida- 
ble. He must dislike itas much as we do. He 
knows better what the dangers are than we do: 
if he thinks these strong remedies required, he is 
more likely to be right than we are; and we 
must follow him.” So strong is this feeling that 
even the retirement from the Ministry of Mr. 
Bright has not sensibly weakened it. Much as 
he is personally respected and trusted, the great 
orator of the Radical party has never been a 
fighting leader, never awakened the same per- 
sonal enthusiasm that Mr. Gladstone has done and 
still does; and though he is younger in years, he 
belongs more distinctly to a past generation, 
and is supposed, at least, to be less in sympathy 
with the new turn and color which Liberalism 
has of late years taken. 

Owing to this genera: disposition of the Lib- 
erals to support Mr. Gladstone, and owing also 
to the fact that the Conservatives could not, con- 
sistently with their own principles of foreign 
policy, oppose armed intervention in Egypt, the 
debate in the House of Commons on the vote 
of £3,200,000 was somewhat spiritless. The 
opposition to it, which ended in being supported 
by nineteen members only, came from those fol- 
lowers of Mr. Parnell—not more than half his 
party—who have remained till this late period 
of the session, and from a small group of Eng- 
lish Liberals who condemn all foreign interven- 
tion, and indeed all war that is not purely de- 
fensive. Few in number, these members are 
respectable from their consistent zeal and the 
purity of their motives; nor is it to be denied 
that they represent a considerable body of 
opinion among the working classes. Some 
others, though not going so far as to vote against 
the grant of money, refused to vote for it; and 
a good many thought, though they left it to the 
Conservative Opposition to say, that the Gov- 
ernment had not managed things in the best 
way, but ought to have foreseen the approaching 





dangers, and either sooner invoked Eurcpe to 
deal with them, or else itself nipped them in the 
bud. The Opposition, however, is not oratori- 
cally strong, and inflicted little damage on the 
Government; so that the chief net resuit of the 
debate has been, while not seriously weakening 
them, te enlighten the country on the question 
geuerally. Two remarkable speeches were de 
livered. In one of them Mr. Thomas Bruce, 
brother of the late Lord Elgin and of Lady Au- 
gusta Stanley (Dean Stanley’s wife), a Conserva 
tive of advanced age and moderate views, gave 
a singularly lucid and instructive account of 
the state and changes of Egypt during recent 
years, showing how interwoven she had be- 
come with Western interests, and how much 
the difficulties of England and France there 
had been increased by the action of France 
in Tunis and the passions which she had 
roused among the whole Mussulman popula 
tion of Africa. The House of Commons is 
very intolerant of disquisitions, but very ready 
to listen toa man who possesses special know 
ledge and rarely obtrudes it ; and as Mr. Bruce 
has been for many years connected, as the head 
of the Ottoman Bank, with Eastern financial 
affairs, his approval of the general policy which 
the Government had pursued was felt to be 
weighty. Still more important was the autho 
rity of Mr. Goschen. Having been concerned 
in the establishment of the Financial Contro! in 
Egypt in 1876, and having served as Ambassador 
at Constantinople in 1880, he has more direct 
knowledge of Eastern topics than any other 
statesman of nearly equal rank and ability... He 
pointed out with great force that England's 
position, not only toward Turkey, but toward 
the Christian subjects of Turkey, foreed her to 
interfere; condemned in weighty terms the du 
plicity of the Sultan’s Government: explained, 
while regretting, the hesitations and timidity of 
France; and made in some respects a better case 
for the Government than diplomatic reticence 
permitted them to make for themselves. 
Although, however, the general result of the 
discussion bas been in favor of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy and Ministry, its position is still a very 
delicate one. Any serious misfortune in Egypt, 
any misunderstanding with France or the other 
European Powers, might imperil it. Yet even 
then it would have the advantage of being able 
to ask the country whether a Conservative 
Government, headed by Lord Salisbury, would 
be hkely to do any better. ES 


(From another Correspondent.) 
LONDON, July 20, 1882. 

THE debates in the Houses of Lords and of 
Commons previous to entering upon direct hos 
tilities in Egypt have done much to clear up the 
situation and explain the present policy of the 
Government. Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain have 
expounded the difficulties which have had to be 
encountered by the Government, and the modes 
in which, both in theory and in practice, they 
have been surmounted. Lord Salisbury, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Colonel Stanley, and sup- 
dry Opposition sharpshooters, have done their 
utmost to criticise without exactly obstructing, 
and have had their say. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and Mr. Richard have stated in the fullest form 
the arguments, of all kinds, in favor of peace 
everywhere and always, and most of all in favor 
of peace with Egypt at the present moment. 
The subject has, undoubtedly, been thoroughly 
threshed out from all points of view, and, as it 
is inherently a difficult one, the conspicuous ad- 
vantage of parliamentary institutions in the 
way of educating the popular mind has been 
seen to the full. 
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The first thing to be noticed is, that the de- 
fenders of the ‘‘ National party ” as represented 
by Arabi Pasha have cut a very poor figure, or 
rather evanesced altogether. Even those who, 
like Mr. Chamberlain, have admitted that there 
muy bein Egypt some indenendent movement 
of 2 patriotic sort directed against European in- 


tervention, have strongly and decisively resent- 
ed the notion ot Arabi representing anv such 
movement Speaker after speaker on the Gov- 
ernment side pointed out how every step in 
Arabi’s advance was directed to his own promo- 
tion and enrichment : how the Chamber of No- 


tables, illegally summoned by himself without 
the Khedive’s consent, repudiated him and co- 
operated to promote his expulsion from the 
country ; how, in destroying Alexandria, he 
committed (as one speaker said) one of the 
greatest crimes of this century ; how, by dis- 
obeying both the S..ltan and the Khedive, whom 
he professed to ovey, he brought about the bom- 
bardment ; and how, from first to last, every- 
thing he had done had been productive of 
nothing but ruin to his country. Mr. Glad- 
stone, indeed, generalized on the necessarily 
pernicious character of every military despot- 
ism, even when the despot had some personal 
qualities to recommend him, and he took the in- 
stances of Cromwell and the Napoleons. These 
reigns, said Mr. Gladstone, did not advance pub- 
lic liberty, but retarded it; and the constitutions 
of England and of France only began to progress 
when the military despotism in each country 
came to an end. 

Sir Charles Dilke explained with the greatest 
exactness and elaboratencss the intervention of 
England in Egypt, as justified by the Govern- 
ment. He said this intervention was to be de- 
fended by necessity, right, and duty. He based 
the special claims of England to intervene on 
the treaty for the pacification of the Levant of 
1840, by which Mohammed Ali was recognized 
as the supreme ruler of Egypt, and his dynasty 
established, subject to his conforming to certain 
conditio 1s, which he conformed to a year after. 
Sir Charles Dilke, in one part of his speech, 
more especially addressed members on his own 
side of the House. Ue submitted to them that a 
policy of absolute non-intervention had never 
been part of the Liberal, or even of the Rafiical, 
creed. He justified the bombardment by point- 
ing out that if the fleet was at Alexandria for an 
undoubtedly legitimate purpose, it was surely 
necessary to protect it. The Government had 
no right to expose their men to a daily increas 
ing danger. He could not perceive anything 
contrary to Liberal or Radical principles in 
striking hard when British representatives were 
threatened. Sir Charles Dilke defended the 
Government against the imputation that they 
ought to have had a large landing force 
ready, by saying that, in the then political cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible to have a large 
landing force. ‘It was one thing to act in self- 
defence, and another to undertake what they 
had undertaken not to undertake—namely, iso- 
lated action.” 

Mr. Chamberlain made a most effective speech 
by dwelling on the extraordinary amount of the 
interests which England had in Egypt, in which 
he especially included the number of persons 
who had been induced to trade in the country 
by the promise of security. While he admitted 
that those who speculate in foreign countries 
must take the consequences of the risks they en- 
counter, he at the same time resented the notion 
that all persons who lend money to foreign 
states were unworthy of the least consideration. 
His words were a little vague about the future 
of the bondholders: he hinted that hereafter 
they must make their own arrangements for 
themselves. This might refer only to future 
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creditors of Egypt, or it might mean that Eng- 
land would not trouble herself any more to carry 
out the existing arrangements for the liquida- 
tion of the debt. From other assertions of Mr. 
Gladstone, it would seem that the last is not the 
meaning. It is probable that the Conservative 
party will not encourage Egyptian repudiation, 
and a large party among the Liberals will join 
to resist any change in the working of a scheme 
of liquidation which has once been deliberately 
settled by the British Government, and round 
which complicated vested interests have grown 
up. 

The main controversy between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition has turned upon how 
far the present troubles in Egypt and the resist 
tance to European influence bave sprung from 
the institution of the dual Control, and to what 
extent this Control owes its recent character to 
the acts of a Conservative or of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment in England. It is argued by the Con- 
servatives that the most they did in instituting 
the original Control in 1876 was to help the 
Khedive Ismail in arranging with his creditors 
aud preparing his accounts according to Euro- 
pean methods; and for this purpose skilled 
European financiers were attached to the Egyp- 
tian Cabinet, to be permanently at hand as 
supervisors of all liabilities and expenditures 
incurred from time to time. The Liberals reply 
that mere clerks with financial experience would 
have served so much of this purpose as was not 
unjustifiable intervention on the part of Eng- 
land and of France; and that there was con- 
tained in the original dual Control the proba- 
bility and, indeed, the necessity of political 
aggression. To this some (but not all) of the 
Conservative speakers reply, that neither the 
original Control of 1876 nor the revived and 
amended Control of 1879 contained the necessary 
elements of political aggressiveness, but that the 
careless diplomacy of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, and their ill-fated attempts to codperate 
with France, and withal to conciliate Turkey, 
brought about a state of things which Jeft Egy pt 
defenceless before the first shock of revolution. 

Loru Salisbury pointed out that there is al- 
ways much in diplomacy, and in the printed 
records of diplomacy, which does not meet the 
eye ; and this argument—which was introduced 
for a different purpose—may be used for the 
defence no less than for the defamation of the 
Government. There is no doubt that the ditti- 
culties which the English Government have en- 
countered in conciliating and codperating with 
the French in Egypt have been greater than will 
ever be told. It hus been seldom that a French 
Consul-General, Commissioner, Controller, or 
Administrator has been of one mind with his 
English colleague, or indeed has not been silently 
and secretly counter-plotting him. At the last, 
it was transparent that the attitudes of the Eng- 
lish and the French officials in Egypt were quite 
opposed on the critical question of the day, the 
French being disposed to compromise with Arabi, 
and the Euglish consistently viewing his preten- 
sions with uncompromising opposition. 

The speeches of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Bourke 
(Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the last Conservative Government), and Sir 
A. Wolff, on the third day of the debate, brought 
out into clearer relief some historical aspects of 
the question, as affecting the responsibilities of 
the Conservative and the Liberal Governments 
for the present state of thmgs. Mr. Coschen’s 
speech has been more commended on all sides 
than any other single speech in the course of the 
debate. His personal experiences as adviser of 
the Egyptian Government at the time that the 
British Government first lent its services to 
Ismail to hberate him from his insolvent condi- 
tion, rendered him an authority of the highest 
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kind at this crisis. He assured ‘‘ those who took 
an interest in such matters as the slave-trade, tbe 
better government of Eastern Rumelia, and the 
position of the Christian population in Armenia, 
that those objects would not only be compro- 
mised, but in all probability frustrated for ever, 
if England were to allow herself, by the terror- 
ism of massacre, to be driven out of Egypt.” 
Mr. Goschen, also, was strongly of opinion that, 
as far as military and naval operations went, 
the Government should act alone. He derided 
the notion of any value attaching to the “ moral 
support ” of Turkey, and pointed out that France 
would be hampered in her action in Ezypt by 
the possible enemies on her borders, and by the 
weakness of her successive Governments, which 
prevented a continuity of policy being insured. 
Mr. Bourke imputed to the Government that 
they had not been firm enough with the French, 
but had tacitly accepted all their policy through- 
out, including that by which, when the insurrec- 
tion began, the French set themselves decisively 
against all physical or moral intervention. 
‘“Her Majesty’s Government ought,” he said, 
‘to have told France fairly and broadly that 
they could not follow the policy she had marked 
out.” 

Mr. Gladstone, in summing up the debate on 
the fourth day, mainly rested the whole defence 
of the Government policy on the inherent diffi- 
culties of the position created by the dual Con- 
trol. He admitted that when the Control was 
first inaugurated it was not intended directly to 
intervene in the government of Egypt. but he 
held that the revived Control, as recognized by 
Lord Salisbury in 1879, at the outset of the pre- 
sent Khedive’s reign, involved by its nature 
political interference. It was the Controller who 
had come into direct conflict with the Chamber 
of Notables, and who had called upon the Bri- 
tish and French Governments to part company 
with it at a moment before Arabi had acquired 
complete domination over it, and identified the 
wilitary with so much as existed of a national 
party. Finally, Mr. Gladstone insisted strongly 
on the value of the efforts his Government had 
made througbout to obtain and retain the co- 
operation of France, even at the risk of making 
considerable coucessions, such as those which re- 
lated to inviting tbe aid of Turkey. He was of 
opinion that but for conciliating France through- 
out, a general European war might have resulted. 

The vote of credit was agreed to by 275 against 
19. The minority was composed, in a large 
measure, of Irish members, followers of Mr. 
Parnell, besides Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
Richard. 

It will be seen that all sides of the House are, 
with rare unanimity, agreed on the substantial 
facts of the case, and eager to support the Gov- 
ernment policy, the main point of disagreement 
having relation to the history of the Control 
and the advisability of deferring so constantly 
to France and the other European Powers. A. 


THE RESTORED CASTLE OF CHANTILLY. 


PaRIs, July 20, 1882. 

THE restoration of the Chateau of Chantilly 
was undertaken by the Duc d’Aumale as soon as 
he returned from his long exile in England, after 
the war of 1870. It showed no small confidence 
in the country, which had just got through the 
horrors of the Commune ; but if anybody had 
the duty of giving to France such a mark of 
confidence, it was the descendant of the old 
royal family which had ruled over it for cen- 
turies. The ChAteau of Chantilly was originally 
a little stronghold, built on a sort of rock, sur- 
rounded on all parts by marshes and by the 
braaches of a little river which is called the 
Nonette. This little fortress played a part in 
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the long wars between France and England at 
the time when the river Oise formed the disputed 
boundary between the French and the English. 
The first proprietor of the Chateau was Bouteil- 
ler of Senlis ; it passed afterward into the hands 
of the Montmorencys, v ho kept Chantilly for a 
very long time—the great Constable Montmo- 
rency chose it for bis favorite residence. It 
came into the Condé family when the last Mont- 
morency was beheaded for treason, by order of 
Richelieu ; Louis XIII. confiscated the estate, 
and gave it to Montmorency’s widow, who was 
a Princess of Condé, The estate remained in 
the hands of the Condés during the seventeenth, 
the eighteenth, and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. The last Duc de Bourbon, 
who bad no children, left it by will to the Duc 
d’Aumale. The Chateau bad many vicissitudes, 
in an artistic as well as in an historical sense. 
It was once a castle of the Middle Ages ; it was 
rebuilt in the fifteenth and the sixteenth cen- 
turies, and you will find in Du Cerceau’s great 
architectural work excellent drawings of it as it 
was built by the famous Jean Bullant. The 
Duc d’Auwale has in his archives some accounts 
of Jean Bullant, in which he modestly styles 
himself mason, not architect. 

There remains a part of Jean Bullant’s work 
completely intact—namely, the little castle, or 
lower castle, called the ChAtelet. There were 
always two castles, a low one and a higher one, 
separated by a moat and connected by a draw- 
bridge. The Chatelet is admitted by all archi- 
tects to be a model of the architecture of the 
French Renaissance; they admire the originality 
and simplicity of its lines, the beautiful propor- 
tion between the pleins and the vides—that is to 
say, between the openings (windows or doors) 
and the solid parts or walls, the forms of the 
roofs and chimneys, the sobriety and elegance 
of the whole building. The moat which sepa- 
rated the Chatelet from the Chateau no longer 
exists, and the Chatelet is attached directly to 
the Chateau. This last building was not always 
the gigantic pile which you see in Du Cerceau. 
Built on a polygonal basis formed by the rock 
itself, this substructure, with its vaults and 
galleries, has never been changed, but the castle 
which was standing on it wascompletely altered: 
it had become, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a sort of immense and ugly barrack, limited 
by four towers at its corners. After the French 
Revolution this was completely demolished to 
the level of the substructure, and there was no- 
thing left over the kitchens, vaults, and under- 
ground gaileries but a large polygonal terrace. — 

It is on this terrace that the Duc d’Aumale has 
built the new Castle, which he has opened re- 
cently to the public. The general, I might say 
the universal, impression has been very favora- 
ble to this reconstruction. The new Castle is in 
the style of the French Renaissance ; it is in- 
spired in all its details by the admirable Chatelet 
of Jean Bullant. You approach it by a road 
which leads to a great terrace, in the middle of 
which is the model of the equestrian statue of 
the Constable of Montmorency, which is mm pre- 
paration in the atelier of Dubois, so famous al- 
ready for his admirable tomb of Lamoriciére. 
The Duke chose Dubois for this work though he 
had never made a horse ; but Dubois is intelli- 
gent, he knows the best models, he has wurked 
very hard on the anatomy of the horse, and we 
may be sure that his definitive work will be fine. 
The figure of the Constaple, as it is now, is fine : 
the old warrior carries the sword of Constable 
in his hand, and he seems to stop his horse before 
the door of his castle. He stands directly op- 
posite the great entrance, which reminds one a 
little of the famous cour du baptistére of Fon- 
tainebleau. A bridge connects the terrace of 
the Constable with the high inner court, and the 
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court has in front a high and open portico. The 
great central door is adorned with two excellent 
copies of the “Slaves” of Michael Angelo. The 
Duc d’Aumale remembered that the original 
‘*Slaves” (which were destined for the tomb of 
a Pope) had been presented to the Constable of 
Montmorency by a Strozzi, who had been obliged 
to exile himself from Florence, and who had 
taken service in the French army. These two 
statues had been afterward left by the last 
Montmorency to Richelieu, who gave them to 
the King ; and they are now in the Museum of 
the Louvre. When you enter the cour dhon- 
neur, as it is called, you find in the left corner 
of the court the Chapel, which is not yet finished 
inside. Itis a little jewel of architecture, adorned 
on the outside by a statue of Saint Louis, who 
carries in his hands a crown of thorns. The 
glass-windows come from the Chateau d’Ecouen, 
which belonged to the Montmorencys; they rep- 
resent the Constable and his wife at prayer 
with their numerous children. The altar comes 
also from Ecouen ; it is a very fine work of the 
Renaissance, of which the centre-piece is the 
sacrifice of the son of Abraham. The wood- 
work which will cover the walls is of great 
beauty, but is still in preparation. 

Let us leave the Chapel and enter into the 
first hall. This hall is at the head of a beautiful 
elliptical staircase, which now connects the 
lower building, or Ch&telet, with the higher 
building. The staircase and the hall are con- 
sidered very original by all architects. The 
decoration is severe : it is made with old pieces 
of faience, with bronze and marble busts, with 
old tapestry ; but the bare stone predominates, 
and gives a noble and palatial look to the whole. 
This hall leads on one side to the upper story of 
the old Chatelet, of which I will not speak at 
present ; and on the other side to the interior of 
the new building. First comes the dining-room. 
There is nothing finer in Fontainebleau than this 
gigantic hall, adorned with magnificent tapes- 
tries of enormous size, representing the various 
episodes of a stag-hunt. These tapestries, which 
are called the tapestries of the Guises, received 
new borders at the time of the Comte de 
Provence ; they were made in Flanders, and 
their coloring is remarkably well preserved. 
The roof, which is all in compartments (caissons), 
shows the arms of all the various proprietors of 
Chantilly ; the cornice is adorned with a series 
of stag-horns. The head of a white stag (a 
variety now extinct, once imported from Lithu- 
ania), comes out from the well and makes a fine 
effect. Over the huge chimney, Baudry has 
painted the miracle of Saint Hubert. The saint, 
who was a Merovingian warrior, has dismounted; 
a page holds the head of his horse. He climbs 
the rocks, surrounded by his dogs, and sees be- 
fore him the white stag, with a brilliant cross 
between his two horns, Baudry has given to 
the Saint the likeness of the Duc de Chartres, 
and the young page resembles exactly the Duc 
d’Orleans, the son of the Comte de Paris. The 
windows of this huge hall are replaced at night 
by mirrors ; windows and mirrors are movable, 
like doors which run on wheels ; they can retire 
into the wall or come out at will. The effect at 
night is very fine when all these mirrors reflect 
the light of the bronze torches, copied from 
Venetian models. Over the door there is a great 
balcony, large enough to receive a band of 
musicians, who play during the gala-repasts. 
The table can receive eighty guests ; but it can 
be so subdivided that any inferior number of 
people can be accommodated. 

The banqueting-room opens on the great pic- 
ture-gallery, which deserves a long description 
by itself. The collection is chiefly composed of 
that once owned by the Prince of Salerno, who 
was the Duc d’Aumale’s father-in-law. The 
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Duke bought it when the Prince died. The pic 
tures are perfectly authentic, have suffered no 
indiscreet restoration, and were for a very long 
time in the hands of the royal famnly of Naples. 
There are some fine pictures by Carracci, by 
Titian, by Poussiu, by Morone. The other pic 
tures noticeable in this gallery are, the view of 
Scheveningen by Ruysdaal, some fine Vande 
veldes, a great number of Decampses, a Meisso 
nier, some Horace Vernets, Philippe de Cham 
pagnes, Ary Scheffers, a great number of por 
traits of the last century. At the end of the 
gallery there is a tmbune of a circular shape, 
which is in one of the towers of the ChAteau. 
It is devoted to Prudhon, and completely covered 
by his admirable drawings. From the windows 
of the tribune of Prudhon one sees the mag 
nificent gardens designed by Lendtre, the par 
terres with their marble statues, their basins, 
their water-works. This French garden extends 
as far as the great moat, which was the work of 
the Grand Condé. 

A long gallery runs along one of the faces of 
the Castle. It shows the vitrauex of Ecouen, 
representing the history of Psyche, from the 
drawings of Raphael, These windows are a 
monument of art. They were made in the six 
teenth century, and are extremely interesting 
on account of their origin and of the singular 
beauty of the drawings of Raphael. The wall 
which runs opposite the windows showing the 
history of Psyche is quite covered with a collec 
tion of historical portraits by Clouet and his 
school, You can see there the most authentic 
portraits of the Prince of Orange, of Colign) 
and his brothers, of the first Condés, of the 
Valois, their wives and their children. 

From this gallery you go into the Tribune, 
another tower witha circular room, Here are 
the gems of the Duke's collection, of which [ re 
serve a description for another letter. The Tri 
bune leads back by a small passage into the 
great banqueting-ball. The surface of the Cas 
tle’s polygon being very irregular, the archi- 
tect was obliged everywhere to adapt his ‘plans 
to this irregularity. He has united the towers 
by galleries, This want of symmetry is pleas 
ing: it gives origmality to the whole work, 
and from the windows the view is ever chang 
ing. M. Daumet, who made this restoration, has 
been recompensed for his labors by a high prize 
of the Institute. 


* PARSIFAL” AT BAYREUTH. 
THE FIRST PERFORMANCE, 
BAYREUTH, July 26, 1882. 

AT ten minutes past 4 yesterday the first per- 
formance began. The introduction to * Parsifal,” 
which unites some of the most charming motives 
in the drama, is a symphonic prelude of wonder- 
ful beauty, destined soon to become a favorite in 
concert halls. Before its last notes have died 
away the curtain parts in the middle and shows 
the spectator a shadowy but not gloomy land- 
scape in the neighborhood of the Castle Mon- 
salvat in northern Spain, the Grailsburg, which 
was built by King Titurel and his knights as a 
sanctuary for the holy grail that was brought 
to them by angels. The grail has the same 
qualities that the earth has for Anteus, or 
Freia for the gods in Walhalla—it rejuvenates 
and invigorates the holy knights who are pri- 


vileged to behold it whenever the King un- 


covers it, and it thus enables them to per- 
form their duties, which consist in punishing 
misdeeds and defending innocence among mor- 
tals, as we see in the case of Lohengrin, in Wag- 
ner’s drama, who goes forth on his swan-boat to 
protect Elsa from her unjust accusers. When 
Titurel found the end of his allotied life ap- 
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proaching, his son Amfortas was crowned king 
of the brotherhood. But King Amfortas suc- 
a temptation which had already 
brought misfortune to many of his knights. 


cumbed to 


Not far from Monsalvat is the castle of Kling- 
sor, the wizard. Alingsor, the representative of 
heathen sensuality, had once endeavored to se- 
cure admission to the holy brotherhood. But 
he lacked the requisite purity of heart and con- 
duct, and freedom from worldly desires, to ob- 
tain which he resorted to self-mutilation. Re- 
pulsed froin the Grailsburg, he swore vengeance 
on the knights, and in his magic castle he now 
holds many of them as captives to the charms 
of his lovely maidens. King Amfortas, when 
he went forth to annihilate the sorcerer and bis 


castle, fell a victim to the wiles of Kundry, 
the most beautiful of the unhappy females en- 
slaved by Alingsor. Kundry is a sort of female 
wandering Jew, the Herodias of German le- 
who laughed at the Saviour when he 
For this she was condemned to 
“‘cursed laughter,” and to wander about the 
earth until she could again find a saviour to re- 
lease her from her curse by his love. Klingsor 
had gained control over her through his magic 
arts, and now compels her to aid him in reducing 
the number of faithful knights, so that be may 
ultimately satisfy his desire of gaining possession 
of the grail. While King Am/fortas is ensnared 
by Kundry’s charms, Klingsor snatches from 
him his holy spear—the spear with which Lon- 
ginus had pierced the Saviour’s side, and which 
Titurel had received with the grail. With this 
spear he inflicts on Am/fortas a painful wound, 
which henceforth forever exposes him to the 
most woful torments. 

These events, which precede the drama proper, 
are made known tothe audience in an epic or 
episodic form during the first act, which also 
contains some of the most stirring dramatic 
incidents in the play. When the curtain is 
drawn, Gurnemanz, a robust and hale old 
knight, and two young pages are seen asleep 
under a tree. Gurnemanz awakes at thesounds 
of invisible trombones blowing a morning call 
in the direction of the Grailsburg. He rouses 
his companions, and bids them go tothe lake 
and prepare the wounded King’s morning bath. 
As they retire toward the lake, which is seen in 
the background, they suddenly behold a horse, 
with a female rider, dashing wildly along, 
almost flying. Itis Kundry, who in hours of 
freedom always endeavors to atone by some 
good service for the harm she does the knights 
while under the influence of Klingsor’s spell. 
She is arrayed in a short dress, held together by 
a girdle of snakeskins; her black hair flows in 
disorder over her shoulders; her ccmplexion is 
dark brown, and her eyes piercingly black, now 
wild in expression and anon fixed in a dead 
stare. In ber hand she bas a small flask, which 
she gives to Gurnemanz, and then throws her- 
self on the ground, exhausted. 

The King’s approach is now heard. He is con- 
veyed in a litter, accompanied by knights and 
esquires. From Gurnemanz he receives the 
flask, and hears that Kundvy has brought it as 
balm for his wound from Arabia. He expresses 
his gratitude, but has no hope in the remedy, for 
he knows he can only expect a cure through one 
whom the grail has announced to him as his 
saviour. ‘ By pity enlightened, a guileless fool; 
Wait for him, my chosen tool”—these were the 
words that once appeared in magic letters on 
the rim of the holy vessel while he lay before it 
in fervent prayer. The procession now moves 
on toward the lake, while the esquires remain 
taunting the mysterious Kundry, when sud- 
denly the whiz of an arrow, imitated in 
a strikingly realistic manner by the orchestra, 
followed by weird, swap-motive harmonies from 


gend, 
bore his cross, 





‘* Lohengrin,” isheard. A wounded swan slowly 
flies across the lake, and then falls down dying. 
The Parsifal motive announces the appearance 
of the culprit who has thus ruthlessly killed one 
of the animals sacred in these precincts. In an 
affecting passage, in which words and music are 
alike beautiful, Gurnemanz reproaches Parsifal, 
who at first boasts of his skillin having killed 
the bird ‘on the wing,” but, after listening to 
the old knight, follows a sudden impulse and 
breaks his bow in pieces. The question who he 
is and where from he professes to be unable to 
answer, when Kundry interrupts the dialogue 
and announces that he is the son of Gamuret, 
who gave birth to him after the death of his 
father, who fell in battle. To save her son frum 
a similar fate she reared bim in a deep forest, 
ignorant of the world and his parentage. 

Parsifal now remembers that one day he saw 
some armed horsemen, with beautiful horses, 
whom he endeavored to follow. Soon he lost 
sight of them, and, with self-constructed weapons, 
fought his way through the various dangers that 
beset him. Kundry replies that his mother is 
dead—that his departure broke her heart; 
whereupon Pursifal is seized by such sudden 
regret and horror that he threatens violence to 
the unhappy messenger of these tidings; but 
Gurnemanz protects her from his fury. A sud- 
den trembling and fatigue now overcome Kun- 
dry, who retires into the forest to sleep. The 
magic motive of Klingsor in the orchestra ex- 
plains that it is his spell which calls her thus to 
his castle. Gurnemanz suspects that Parsifal 
may be the “‘guileless fool” who is chosen to 
relieve the King, and accordingly invites him to 
follow him to the Grailsburg. As they seem to 
walk from left to right, the scene gradually 
changes; the forest disappears, and wild rock 
takes its place; a door opens amidst walls of stone, 
which they enter. Sounds of bells and trom- 
bones are heard coming nearerand nearer. At 
last they arrive in a large hall, ending above in 
a vaulted dome, through which alone light is 
admitted. A door opens on each side, through 
one of which the Knights of the Grail enter 
in procession, singing a solemn _ chorus. 
While they take places at two long tables their 
voices are joined by those of youths in the mid- 
height of the dome, and boys’ voices at the sum- 
mit. Through the opposite door another proces- 
sion enters bearing Am/fortas in his litter. It is 
the King’s duty to uncover the grail, to reju- 
venate his knights ; but he longs to be relieved 
of this duty, as it gives him, too, renewed vitality 
and prolongs the agony of his existence. The 
voice of Titurel, however, urges him on, and he 
at last uncovers the grail. Darkness has mean- 
while spread over the hall so that the grail is 
distinctly seen gradually glowing with a purple 
lustre. Am/fortas raises it and gently swings it 
about on all sides—the whole act being accom- 
panied by music of the most super-terrestrial, 
ethereal character, like a haloof sound. Gurne- 
manz invites Parsifal to take part in the supper, 
but Parsifal remains standing lost in mute 
astonishment at these proceedings. After the 
knights have again departed, the disappointed 
Gurnemanz shakes Parsifal by the arm and bids 
him depart : 

“Leave thou our swans in future alone, 
And seek thyself, gander, a goose.”” 

The first is by far the longest of the three acts ; 
its duration being over an hour and a half, while 
the others are somewhat over an hour each. It con- 
tains situations as fine as any Wagner has ever 
conceived, the most affecting scene being the un- 
covering of the grail, followed by the triple chorus 
of knights, youths, and boys at different altitudes 
above the stage—the effect of which can be ap- 
proximately judged of from the wonderful 
beauty of the trio of Rhine daughters from an 





elevated position, as heard at the late musical 
festival in New York. The idea is similar to 
that which Wagner, early in his career, used in 
his cantata “Das Liebesmahl der Apostel ”; and 
as thus transplanted it is eminently dramatic— 
that is, in harmony with the character of the 
situation. The gradual glowing of the grail is 
effected by means of a current of electricity 
with which it is supplied by means of a thin 
wire. The effect is exceedingly impressive. The 
flight of the swan, like that of the spear which 
remains suspended over Pursiful’s head in the 
second act, and of the dove which hovers over 
him at the close of the third, is also managed 
in a clever and thoroughly artistic manner. 

The contents of the second and third acts may 
be summed up in fewer words, After an agitated 
introduction by the orchestra the spectator finds 
himself transferred to Klingsor’s magic castle— 
at first in the inside of a tower open at its top. 
Magic implements are scattered about every- 
where. Klingsor summons Kundry by lighting 
a bluish flame in the background of the stage. 
When Kundry appears he commands her, in 
spite of her pitiful protests, to use her beauty 
and persuasiveness to ruin Parsifal, who is 
already seen by him approaching the castle. 
He calls out to the knights to defend them- 
selves, but Parsifal soon puts them all to flight. 
The tower now slowly sinks out of sight, and 
its place is taken by a magic garden full of 
tropical vegetation and the most luxuriant 
large flowers. Anumber of beautiful damsels in 
light attire rush on the stage and bewail the loss 
of their playmates until they behold Parsifal. 
While some flirt about him, others disappear in 
an arbor, whence they soon return arrayed in 
flowers, looking like living flowers themselves. 
Parsifal regards the spectacle unmoved and un- 
yielding, when presently Kundry’s vuvice is 
heard calling out his name, “ Parsifal, re- 
main!” The flower-girls reluctantly retire, not 
without a parting fling at the ‘‘ guileless fool,” 
who is now at the mercy of Kundry’s charms. 
With true feminine art she wins his confidence 
by telling of the last moments of his mother. 
Parsifal, overcome with grief, sinks down at 
her feet, when she raises his head and gives him 
his mother’s last greeting and the first long kiss 
of Jove. Withan expression of consternation 
Parsifal jumps to his feet, and pushes Kundry 
away. Her kiss, like a sudden pang, gives him 
a presentiment of Am/fortus’s sufferings, and at 
once the whole situation dawns on him. Hitherto 
he has only been the “‘ guileless fool”; now he is 
also, ‘‘ through pity, enlightened.” Kundry re 
fuses to listen to his explanation that to grant 
her his love would condemn her to a new lease 
of her cursed existence. She invokes a curse on 
him—a curse which shall compel him to go 
about the world searching in vain for King 
Amfortas. Her cries summon Klingsor to the 
castle wall, whence he hurls Am/fortas’s holy 
spear at him. The spear remains suspended 
over the head of Parsifal, who seizes it and de- 
scribes the shape of a cross. Instantaneously, 
as through an earthquake, the castle vanishes, 
the garden is transformed into a desert, and the 
maidens lie as withered flowers on the ground. 
The suddenness of this transformation is one of 
the greatest of modern scenic marvels, and, like 
some of the other effects, it shows that the 
machinist, Fritz Brandt, is determined to emulate 
the fame of his father, Carl Brandt, who con- 
structed the Nibelung machinery, and planned 
some of the contrivances to be used in ‘“ Parsi- 
fal” before death took him away, about a year 


ago. 

The third act contains so few incidents that it 
will be pronounced undramatic by those who 
hold that the essence of the drama consists in 
rapid and varied action. But in a higher sense 
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of the word—that in which ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
is Wagner’s most dramatic work—the third act 
of ‘* Parsifal” is also highly dramatic, for in it 
the development and conflict of emotions are 
intensely and vividly portrayed. At the begin- 
ning of the third act, after a weird and sad in- 
troduction of great beauty, we see a smiling 
meadow at the borders of a forest; in the back- 
ground, a simple hermit’s hut. It belongs to 
Gurnemanz, who now appears as a very old 
man. Strange, mournful sounds, proceeding 
from behind a bush, induce him to search for 
their cause. It is Kundry, now again the sim- 
ple, homely servant of the grail, and no longer 
the fascinating queen of Klingsor’s flower 
garden. She is disinclined to speak, but goes 
into the hut to work. Looking about him, Gur- 
nemanz espies a knight in full armor approach- 
ing. He bids him respect the laws of this holy 
place, which forbid any one on Good Friday to 
bear arms. Pursifal complies, and Gurnemanz 
now recognizes him, as well as the holy spear, at 
sight of which he breaks forth in joyous ex- 


clamations, heralding the King’s release 
from his torments—for only then can his 


wounds be closed when they are touched by the 
‘‘guileless fool” with the same spear that in- 
“flicted them. Gurnemanz relates how, since 
Parsifal’s departure, the knights have been de- 
prived of the blessing of the grail, since the King 
refuses to uncover it—hoping thus to starve out 
his life even as Titurel’s came to an end after 
long privation. Once more on this day, how- 
ever, the grail is to be uncovered. The scene 
changes back to that which closes the first act, 
in the Grailsburg. Two processions of knights 
again appear, one with Am/fortas on his litter, 
the other with Titurel’s bier, accompanied by 
the strains of a majestic funeral march. Am- 
fortas refuses to perform his task—to be once 
more brought back to painful life from the brink 
of death. He tears open his bandages and begs 
his companions to kill him, when Parsifal ap- 
pears and touches the wounds with his spear. He 
then takes the grail in his hand while a halo of 
light is shed over all. A dove descends and 
hovers over the head of the new King, Parsifal. 
Kundry sinks slowly to the ground, lifeless, 
while Amfortas and Gurnemanz do homage on 
their knees to Pursifal. It isa magnificent final 
tableau. 

As time is short and art-criticism at Bayreuth 
long, I must defer some general esthetic remarks 
on the poem, and the music, and the relations of 
*Parsifal” to Wagner’s other dramas, until 
after the second or third performance. The 
reception of the new drama last evening was 
very enthusiastic. After the first act there was 
prolonged applause for Wagner, the spectators 
all facing round toward his box, as it was under- 
stood that the artists had agreed not to appear 
before the curtain so as not to interrupt the illu- 
sion, After the second act the applause was so 
demonstrative that Wagner was obliged to come 
forward and explain that the refusal to appear 
before the curtain was not stubbornness on any 
one’s part, but a desire that the artists should 
only be seen within the frame of the art work. 
This was interpreted by the audience as a desire 
on his part that there should be no applause, and 
accordingly the third act, the grandest of all, 
was received in silence—a curious illustration 
of the absolute subjection of the Wagnerites to 
their master’s command. But Wagner again 
came forward toexplain that he had been misun- 
derstood; at the end of the performance he was 
the first to applaud the artists for their admira- 
ble work. A perfect tornado of applause and 
calls of ‘ Artists,” and “Bravo” now burst 
out; but the artists were already busy with 
their wardrobe and could not appear. This 
was a pity, for they deserved the most un- 
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qualified approval of the audience. The cast, 
down to the smallest details, was as perfect as it 
can only be at Bayreuth. To prove this I need 
only state that the parts of Kundry, Gurnemanz, 
Parsifal and Amfortas were taken respectively 
by Frau Materna and Herr Scaria, of Vienna, 
Herr Winkelmann, of Hamburg, and Herr 
Reichmann, of Munich. The choruses of knights, 
youths, and boys were beautifully sung, as well 
as the flower-girls’ chorus, which was very effec- 
tive and stirring. All the vocalists pronounced 
their words with a distinctness which if emulated 
elsewhere would soon make obsolete the read- 
ing of text-books during a performance; and 
most wonderful of all was the perfect accord- 
ance in time and tune between the various musi- 
cal factors, invisible to one another—the orches- 
tra, the choruses, the vocalists, and the brass- 
band and bells on the stage. To those who had 
not been at Bayreuth before, last night’s per- 
formance must have been a revelation. 


BISMARCK AFTER THE CRIMEAN 
WAR.—IT. 


BERLIN, July 12. 
AFTER having shown that a most intimate alli- 
ance between France and Russia will be a natu- 
ral result of the Paris peace, Bismarck discusses 
the chances of other possible alliances among 
the great European Powers. 


‘ Austria,” he continues, ‘‘ will have to share 
the dangers created for Europe by the connection 
between Russia and France, and must avert 
them by timely sacrifices, by either making con- 
cessions in Italy for advantages to be ob- 
tained in Germany, or else strengthening her- 
self against attacks by treaties with other 
Powers. I believe that she will choose the first 
alternative, and that she will try to gain Russia's 
confidence by a personal change of her Ministry. 
Austria will only in case of the utmost neces- 
sity avail herself of our or of English support. 
If she should endeavor to make us guarantee her 
foreign possessions by new treaties, I do not be- 
lieve she would use such a treaty for any 
other pur than to parade it on the diplo- 
matic field to her advantage and to our injury. 
Even supposing that arrogance and hatred 
should allow the Vienna Cabinet to ask for 
English assistance, or to have the hereditary im- 

rial provinces protected by Prussia, Austria 
is, on the other hand—even if strengthened by 
an alliance with us and with England—too cau- 
tious to engage in a serious struggle against 
France and Russia, if it can be avoided per fas 
et nefas. She will consider the party of the 
Teutonic nations (Germanen) too weak for ber 
to join, and in my opinion she will be right 
in this respect. 

“If it could be expected that in such a war 
Prussia, Austria, the German Confederation, and 
England would codperate sincerely, intimately, 
and confidently with their full power, it would 
be cowardice to doubt a victory. But that is 
not the actual situation of affairs. Suppose that 
England should resolutely stick to us, and that 
in spite of the French, Russian, and perhaps the 
American, Danish, and even Dutch fleets, she 
should succeed in keeping off an invasion, in 
victoriously maintaining herself on the sea, and 
in protecting the German shores and in occasion- 
ally harassing the French coasts with 10,000 to 
20,000 men. Such an energetic way of acting 
would surpass my expectations, but nevertheless 
the Continental war against the armies of Russia 
and France would chiefly rest on the shoulders 
of Germany. The four last army corps of the 
German Confederation have not the military 
efficiency of those of a great Power, and how 
many of them would fight on ourside would only 
be proved by success. Su ported by an alliance 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the Confedera- 
tion would fairly hold tegether so long as it 
believed in the final victory of those Powers, be it 
with or without the participation of the Middle 
States. In such a doubtful case, however, as 
a war against East and West the princes au fur 
eta mesure would secure themselves by neutra- 
lity treaties if they did not oppose us in the field. 

“In any real danger, as in face of a French, 
Russian, and Austrian alhance, the old Federal 
treaties will not hold out. Last year I was told 
over and over again by the leading ministers of 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Darmstadt, and 
Nassau, that they considered it their honest duty 





to give up the Confederation if the interest of 
their respective countries, or the personal security 
of their respective princes, would be endangered 
by their sticking to the said Confederation 

mae Backed by a million soldiers of the Holy 

Alliance, it may eee pretty durable. As 
matters stand now, I am fully convinced that a 
real danger from without does not exist. There 
is no need either of enlightening the foreign 
Powers by the pilgrimages of the Beusts, Pford 

tens, Dalwigks, and other small fry to Paris, nor 
does it require an extraordivary seduction to 
draw the rats out of the house when it is threat 

ening to falldown. The foreign ministers here 
listen with a sarcastic politeness when we occa 

sionally speak of a Confederate war in grand 
style. The seriousness of the Roman augurs of 
the old school is necessary to the Diet in order to 
revive thorougbly the military constitution of 
the Confederacy. 

‘* It would not have been different if the Holy 
Alliance had gone to pieces sooner, but we owe 
it tothe Austrian policy of the last two years, 
which reached its culminating point m the 
treaty of December and in the note of January 
i4, that the inner rottenness of the Confederacy 
has become so apparent and generally known at 
home and abroad. The Confederation could 
hold itself free from any of the wars of the two 
great Powers without breaking its constitution, 
if one-third of its votes (such as Frankfort, 
Nassau, Luxemburg, Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, 
Wirtemberg, and Bavaria) refused consent to 
the declaration of war. They, however, do not 
dare so to do ; they rather vote and leave us in 
the cold. Shall we be able to defend ourselves 
in alliance with Austria against East and West, 
if Sardinia, probably the Belgian army, and a 
part of the German Confederation be united 
with the latter: If everything were as it 
ought to be, I would not despair ; but the Eva 
peror Francis Joseph is not m the same degree 
master of his provinces and of his subjects as 
our King. Austria on the offensive is an enemy 
not to be trifled with. She can employ more 
than 200,000 good soldiers beyond her bounda- 
ries, and besides keep euovgh of them at home to 
watch over her Italians, Magyars, and Slavs. 
On the defensive, bowever, and attacked within 
her own boundaries from East and West, the 
present Austria seems to me to be rather weak, 
as at the first successful shock of the invader the 
whole artificial structure of Bach’s and Buol’s 
regiment of clerks (Schreiberregiment) will 
tumble down like a house of cards.” 

‘** Besides this danger I see a still greater one in 
the fact that even in the greatest common peri! 
a Prussian and Austrian alliance would be just 
the reverse of what a sincere alliance ought to 
be. Mutual political distrust, political ana mili 
tary suspicion on the part of the one lest the 
other might, by special treaties with the enemy, 
prevent the aggrandizement of the other when 
successful, but secure its own salvation when un 
suecessful—all these considerations would in this 
case be even stronger and more paralyzing than 
inany ill-arranged alliauce of the past. The 
generals would grudge a victory to each other 
until it would be too late. In our own history 
we have the records of the treaties of Vossem 
and St. Germain, the recollection of our defeat 
at the Vienna Congress, which justify us in dis- 
trusting the results of an Austrian coalition; and 
the politics of the last two years proves that 
Macchiavellian practices bave not been dis- 
carded. Austria would perhaps propose to give 
us guarantees by a change of her responsible 
men after Buol bad lost credit and confidence 
with all cabinets ; but the traditional policy of 
Austria toward us would not be set aside by 
such a policy, and I would trust the old fox in a 
new pelt as little as the old one when shedding 
his summer hair. According to Vienna politics, 
Germany is too small for bota of us. As long.as 
we have not arrived at and executed a fair set- 
tlement as to the influence of each of us in Ger- 
many, so long we shall both plough the same 
acre and so long will Austria remain the only 
state by which we can suffer lasting losses, and 
from which we can gain lasting advantages,” 

‘** By the Concordat and its consequences this 
historical and necessary friction has recently 
been increased, and the understanding has been 
aggravated. We have, however, besides these 
difficulties, a large number of conflicting interests, 
which neither of us can give | without resign- 
ing the mission in which each of us believes, and 
these cannot be disentangled by diplomatic and 
peaceful correspondence. Even the heaviest 
pressure from without, the most urgent danger 
threatening the existence of both of us, could 
not, either in 1813 or in 1849, forge the iron. The 
German dualism for a thousand years occasion- 
ally, and since Charles V. in every century, has 
regulated its relations by a thorough internal 
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war, and in this century also no other means 
than war can set the clock of its development at 
the right hour. By thus reasoning I do not pro- 
pose to arrive at the conclusion that under the 
most tavorable circumstances we should direct 
our policy toward effecting the decision between 
Austria and ourselves. I only wish to express 
my conviction that in not too long a time we 
shall bave to fight for our own existence against 
Austria, and that it is not in our power to pre 
vent such a war, because the march of events in 
Germany offers no other outlet.” 

“If this, my opinion, be correct, which of 
course is more a question of personal belief than 
of proof, it will be impossible for Prussia to 
carry her self-abnegation so far as to jeopardize 
her own existence in order to protect the integri- 
ty of Austria, and that in a conflict which in my 
eyes will be hopeless. Among the many difficul- 
ties with which our side would be saddied in 
such a struggle, [ have not mentioned those which 
lie in the peculiar state of English affairs. Since 
the Reform Bill the hereditary wisdom of for- 
mer days has not been able to clear the passions 
of an inordinate party feeling pected mgr mi 
It is impossible for me to gain confidence where 
a newspaper article is of more importance than 
the considerations of a statesman. On account 
of her insular security it is very easy for Eng- 
land to support or drop a Continental ally ac- 
cording to her wants, and a change in the Minis- 
try is sufficient for effecting and justifying 
a revirement, as Prussia experienced in the 
Seven Years’ War. The mutual aversion 
and the commensurate arrogance of Austria and 
England, and the political and religious contrast 
between them, will in many ways loosen and 
cripple an alliance of the two; and if we really 
remain victorious against a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, what have we, after all, fought for? For 
the preservation of the Austrian preponderance 
in Germany, and the miserable constitution of 
the Confederation. For such ends we cannot 
possibly stake the last remnant of our strength 
and jeopardize our existence. If, however, in 
compapy with Austria, we should try to carry 
out changes in our favor, we should fare as in 
1815. At the right moment Austria would con- 
clude new treaties of Ried and Fulda, and, in the 
long run, by treaties with the enemy, place ber- 
self in a favorable position to mete out to 
us, as at that time, the price of our vic- 
tories.* As formerly, she avails herself of 
every means to prevent Prussia from arriv- 
ing at a higher position in Germany, and 
to keep us in our awkward geographical boun- 
daries, and under the unfavorable constitu- 
tion of the Confederacy. 

“In delineating what may appear to you 
eventualities and phantasms which may never 
be realized, I only justify my assertion that Aus- 
tria will not even accept the chances of a Ger- 
man-Prussian-English alliance against Russia 
and France, apprehending that they are too 
weak and uncertain. If, therefore, it be true 
that Austria has already urged at Munich trea- 
ties for the guarantee of her Italian possessions, 
and that she intends similar steps in Berlin, that 
Count Buol has already visited Hanover and 
Dresden for the same purpose, Ido not believe 
that these plans are prompted by the idea of col- 
lecting Germany under her flag, and of braving 
a world in arms. The Vienna Cabinet, on the 
contrary, intends to make diplomatic use of our 
or the other Governments’ assurances in order 
to secure for herself better conditions at our ex- 
pense for an understanding with Russia, and, if 
possible, with France. She will play Don Gio- 
vanni, at all courts, if she can misuse as robust 
a Leporello as Prussia; and in keeping with this 
rOle she will always be ready to draw herself out 
of the scrape and to leave usin it. If peace con- 
tinues, she will thank us for our friendly feelings 
toward the solidarity of German interests by 
trying to draw the Zollverein out of our hands 
{as she did in 1862); if war breaks out, she 
will, in spite of all the treaties in her pockets, 
not be prevented from obtruding with as much 
dexterity as safety on that side which offers her 
the best prospects of supremacy in Germany, 
which, in consequence of her centralizing Ger- 
man tendencies, is at present more necessary to 
her than ever before. 


* It was in October, 1813 (not in 1815), that the Austrian 
Government concluded special treaties with Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Baden, at Kied and Fulda, by which 
these kingdoms and grand duchy of Napoleon's grace 
obtained full indemnity for the st and the acknow- 
ledgment of their sovereignty and territorial extent, so 
that, as the peers of the great Powers, they made’ war 
against Napoleon. The Prussian patriot Stein wanted 
to have the porey kings of the above-named countries 
outlawed. Glorious old Bliicher, when asked how he 
wuvuld like to have them dealt with, answered, “I pre- 
fer them cold.” Metternich, however, carried his plans, 
and, to the detriment of Prussia, gained strong support- 
ers tor his future federal policy. 
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‘‘T cannot believe that we or Bavaria should 
lend ourselves to such a one-sided business at a 
moment when the situation is not yet clear, when 
no danger appears, and no new political group is 
yetformed. By binding ourselves to Austria we 
should only tie ourselves to an incalculable and 
malevolent passenger on our voyage into the un- 
known sea of the future. In the year 1851, es- 
pecially at its beginning, the danger of the revo- 
lution spreading beyond the limits of France and 
Italy was much nearer, and the monarchical 
Governments had a joint interest, as against this 
danger, which quite naturally created our treaty 
of May. Asimilar situation would recur after the 
French Empire had been overthrown. As longas 
it stands, however, the repulse of democrats is out 
of the question, and the cabinets have only to 
agree on a common policy, in which our and the 
Austrian interests do not coincide A treaty like 
that proposed by Austria for the protection 
of her Italian meme would only prema- 
turely provoke France, and cause a cooling 
of Russia toward us. Such consequences 
would be in the interest of Austria, and she 
would take care that the fact did not remain un- 
known in Petersburg and Paris; and, besides 
that, the culpability of the indiscretion would be 
thrown on our shoulders. However, in all and 
everything that Austria would like and be able 
to do witnout us, she would not feel herself con- 
founded by the best Prussian or German treaties 
of guarantee. She used the treaty of April 20, 
1854 (neutral guarantee of Austria and Prussia 
of the former’s non-German provinces], for no 
other purpose than to make it sparkle in her own 
interest, to treat us badly, and to carry on a 
policy as double-tongued as unwise. On the 
other hand, our guarantee did not prevent her 
clandestinely entering into the treaty of m- 
ber following, and acting with others as her inte- 
rest dictated. If the calculations of Count Buol 
had not been defeated by the deatb of the Czar 
Nicholas and the unexpected yielding of the 
Emperor Alexander, we should not have become 
acquainted with Austria’s thanks otherwise than 
by ber secret opposition to our admission to the 
conferences. 

‘*In my opinion, our situation, being that of a 
desired ally, isa very favorable one, as long as 
the new political groups are not too sharply de- 
lineated, as long as their activity remains diplo- 
matic, and as long as a good understanding with 
one does not involve a rupture with the other, If, 
however, a Franco-Russian alliance with war- 
lke purposes should be realized, we could and 
should not be among its adversaries, because we 
should very likely succumb, or perhaps tri- 
umphantly bleed to death—pour les beaux yeux 
de VAutriche et dela Diéte. To keep open every 
chance, nothing seems to me at present required 
but a little more inexpensive friendship toward 
Louis Napoleon, and the refusal of each attempt 
to bind us, gratuitement and beforehand, to the 
heels of another power.” 


So far Bismarck. Three years later the Italian 
war was brought about by Louis Napoleon 
against Austria. The Prince of Prussia, then 
regent of the kingdom, went so far in contra- 
diction to his future Chancellor's views as to in- 
tervene in Austria’s behalf. Several Prussian 
army corps were under marching orders; but the 
Emperor of Austria concluded the sudden peace 
of Villafranca, preferring to sacrifice his best 
Italian provinces rather than that the Prince of 
Prussia should be chief commander of the united 
German-Austrian forces. Rather an ignominious 
defeat than an energetic war, the possible vic- 
tories of which he would have had to share with 
the hated German rival! Seven years later the 
inborn animosity led to a new outbreak of hos- 
tilities, but this time King and Chancellor were 
guided by the same aspirations and tendencies. 
Koniggratz settled the old dispute of supremacy. 
Austria was put out of the Confederation, 
which was dissolved forever by Bismarck. The 
new German Empire rose from the ashes of a de- 
tested and contemptible political nondescript. 
Germany is herself again, Austria, too, is better 
off, and both countries live side by side in a state 
of friendship which, in the absence of colliding 
interests, is growing more intimate from day to 
day. oe 
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Correspondence. 


MR. HAMERTON ON TRUTH TO NATURE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Str: It is not generally worth while to take 
notice of misrepresentations in reviews, but as 
the reviewer of ‘The Graphic Arts’ in the Nation 
has touched upon a doctrine of mine which I con- 
sider of especial importance, perhaps you will 
kindly allow me space to state what the doctrine 
really is. It refers to truth in art. Your re- 
viewer says of me: 


‘In an early part of the book Mr. Hamerton 
reiterates the doctrine, which he has for some 
time held and ay ae Peo | it most dis- 
tinctly and fully im his ‘ Life of Turner’—that 
the business of an artist is to give ssthetic plea- 
sure without necessary regard for truth to na- 
ture. He teaches that an artist may utterly 
violate all laws of truth with impunity. We 
hold this to be a very mistaken view of the mat- 
ter. Weagree with the ————- that it is an 
artist’s business to give wsthetic pleasure ; and 
we go so far, also, as to hold that if he does not 
give esthetic pleasure, a man is not entitled to 
rank as an artist at all. But we entirely dissent 
from the doctrine that any esthetic pleasure 
which does violence to nature can be worthy 
pleasure, or that any form of representative art 
which is not truthful can be good art, The lim- 
itations, or conventions, to which all art is more 
or less subject, are by no means of the nature of 
untruths. Against the idea that art should con- 
cern itself simply with physical facts, Mr. Ham- 
erton has very justly contended ; but we think 
he has been led too far, and that his present doc- 
trine is calculated to cut the arts adrift from 
their proper moorings quite as effectually as ever 
the narrowest pre-Raphaelite doctrines did.” 


No doubt your contributor quite expresses the 
popular sentiment as his own, and it would only 
be natural if the great majority of your readers 
sided with him against me ; but I should at least 
desire that they might be made acquainted with 
the real nature of my doctrine on this subject. 

Careful observation of what has been actually 
done in the fine arts by the most famous men 
has fully convinced me that the exact delinea- 
tion of nature and the exact imitation of natural 
color have not been the ultimate goal to which 
their different orders of genius have tended. 
We must remember always that severely truth- 
ful naturalism in art would be something very 
nearly resembling accurately - colored photo- 
graphy (not quite resembling it, for reasons 
which every reader acquainted with these mat- 
ters will know). It would be like a camera- 
obscura image with inferior light. But, in fact, 
what do we see in the works of celebrated 
artists? We see, in the first place, that their 
paintings do not resemble the colored image in 
the camera obscura (which is the natural pic- 
ture), and we see, again, that the paintings of 
different men do not resemble each other. On 
further and more minute investigation, we dis- 
cover that these differences are occasioned by 
divergences from the positive truth ; and when 
once we understand what the positive truth 
really is, and what a rigid, unaccommodating 
thing it is, we soon become able to measure the 
divergencies occasioned by individual prefer- 
ences and feelings. Perfectly accurate art 
would be entirely devoid of passion: the ex- 
pression of passion in art (which is highly desir- 
able) is always obtained by some kind of accent 
or emphasis which destroys the balance of the 
real truth. An absolutely truthful painter 
would be keenly observant, yet without pas- 
sion; and he would probably be most uninte- 
resting. Now, with reference to the degree of 
liberty enjoyed by the artist : can he violate all 
natural truth with impunity? The answer to 
this question is, that an artist misses his purpose 
when he attracts attention to questions of truth 
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at all, because discussions about truth are fata 
to the perfect enjoyment of his work, which’ is 
the delight in its beauty or the sense of its im- 
pressiveness. 

Now, my theory is, that the real object of an 
artist, so far as truth is concerned, should be to 
escape discussions about it ; but te escape these, 
I think it is obvious that there must.be a con- 
siderable amount of truth in his work, and a 
very great amount of knowledge in his own 
mind. To give an example, I may say that an 
artist who made a drawing for me omitted the 
mouth in one of his faces. I said that omissions 
were often very permissible, and even necessary, 
in art ; but that, as all human beings I had seen 
possessed mouths, it seemed desirable that the 
feature should not be omitted in the drawing. 
The reason for my criticism was not the falsity 
of a face without a mouth, but that the peculi- 
arity attracted attention. There were other less 
obvious omissions in the same design that I did 
not complain of. Here, then, was a case (of a 
very elementary nature) in which a truth was 
essential, and thousands of other truths are 
essential in the same way, so that there is a vast 
amount of essential truth in art simply because 
the artist cannot afford to attract attention by 
its absence. And now let me pass to the intro- 
duction of falsities. Here is an example : I was 
in the studio of a very famous English artist, 
when he showed me a picture in progress. ‘1 
have been obliged, as you see,” he said, *‘ to put 
the architecture in my background in false per- 
spective, because the true perspective looked 
wrong.” I could only say that he acted wisely, 
and that a great master in similar circumstances 
would have done the same. A landscape-painter 
will sometimes introduce a false light—I mean a 
light which, under similar conditions, would not 
be possible in nature—and he will do it with 
clear knowledge that it is not natural, yet it 
may look more natural than the light calculated 
at its true angle. Things are often put in pro- 
portions which are intentionally false: the small 
size of the fishing-boats in Raphael’s “Calling of 
Peter ” is a well-known example. To be of any 
use as fishing-boats, they required to be at least 
three times that size; but, then, what would 
have become of the composition? It would have 
been a study of boats. The discrepancy between 
the boats and their work is of very little conse- 
quence, as few remark it, and those who do at 
once understand the reason for it. 

In color, as in light and shade, arrangements 
are very frequently made for artistic reasons 
when they have very little reference to nature ; 
and the higher the rank of the colorist, the 
stronger the color-faculty in him, the more will 
he be tempted to the employments of a kind of 
color which is to nature what the poems of Ten- 
nyson or Rossetti are to every-day conversation. 
Of course the work of a colorist has some foun- 
dation in nature: it is suggested by natural 
color, but it is really the product of human 
genius. Even when colorists suppose that they 
imitate nature (as by a facile illusion they some- 
times do), they will tell you frankly that much 
of natural coloring is unsuitable for the purposes 
of art. One very good colorist told me that all 
the cold coloring of nature was unavailable ex- 
cept occasionally for contrast, yet there is a 
great deal of cold coloring in nature. 

Your reviewer seems to be apprehensive that 
if my doctrines were generally admitted, they 
would be dangerous to art. Let me at once re- 
assure him on this point. A candid and com- 
plete statement of the true state of the case can 
sutely do no harm to art, while it may be of 
great benefit to criticism. It cannot be injurious 
to art, because, if the artist is not to draw atten- 
tion to questions about truth at all, he must cer- 
tainly have a great knowledge of truth. I have 
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always maintained the necessity for knowledge, 
and always frankly expressed admiration for 
the knowledge displayed by great artists whose 
deviations from truth are frequent. Conse- 
quently, ny teaching cannot have the effect of 
relaxing the industry of students. With regard 
to criticism, the effect of it can but be beneficial. 
What I dislike most in the common criticism of 
the day is its unfair application of the truth test. 
Contemporary artists, especially when they are 
young, are often rudely condemned for devia 
tions from truth which are as nothing in com- 
parison with the far bolder deviations of great 
masters. If Mr. Briton Riviére were to draw 
lions as little like natural lions as those of Ru- 
bens, he would be treated with contemptuous 
severity ; yet it has been the fashion among 
critics to extol Rubens as an animal-painter. 
“One of the greatest powers,” says Kugler, 
‘* wielded by this almost universal genius is that 
of animal-painting. Horses, dogs, stags, wild 
boars, and especially ravenous animals, such as 
lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, and foxes, he 
renders alike with inconceivable mastery.” No 
doubt Rubens cou/d have painted lions truth- 
fully if he had taken the trouble to study them ; 
but, in fact, he only painted them with sufficient 
truth to satisfy the criticism of his own time ; 
and so hisanimal-painting fulfilled the necessary 
condition of not attracting attention to truth, 
but it is quite unjust to modern artists to extol 
his work as if it were absolutely true. 
may be said of Rubens as a landscape-painter ; 
he gave truth enough for his time, but he did not 
give absolute truth, or anything approaching 
to it. 

if my doctrines were so dangerous as your re- 
viewer imagines, I should not be so much en- 
couraged in my work by the approval of artists. 
It is well known that, as a general rule, artists 
dislike writers on art, the reason being that 
writers on art so often positively prefer to re- 
main ignorant of technical matters, whereas 
artists rightly consider that sound and thorough 
technical knowledge is the very foundation of 
art criticism. It has been said of me that I am 
the only writer on ait whom artists read. This, 
of course, is an exaggeration ; but it is quite 
true that I am supported by the opinion of artists 
to a remarkable degree. When I offered myself 
as a candidate for the Watson-Gordon professor- 
ship in the University of Edinburgh, my can- 
didature was supported in very strong and de- 
cided terms by twelve Royal Academicians, 
including the President, besides several associ- 
ates, and by ten Scottish Academicians. It was 
also supported by several foreign artists of emi- 
nence, who had some acquaintance with my 
work ; and it has often happened to me to receive 
hearty encouragement from artists outside the 
Academy. This is very easily explained. Men 
whose lives have been devoted to these studies are 
naturally gratified to see that there is at least 
one writer on art who will take the trouble to 
ascertain the true nature of the difficulties 
against which artists have to contend—a writer 
who does not expect incompatible qualities ; a 
writer who has himself studied nature as well as 
art, and who knows in what they differ. It has 
been my special work to demanstrate the impor- 
tance of technical conditions in the expression of 
mental qualities ; to show the inexorable nature 
of these conditions, and their enormous influence 
on performance—an influence comparable two 
that of the chosen instrument in music. The 
same musician may play on the violin, the piano, 
and the drum, but he can never make the violin 
give the harmonies of the piano, nor obtain from 
the piano the sustained notes of the violin, nor 
from the drum its range. No power of genius 
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can get over the limits of the instrument. So it 
is in the graphic arts. They are, it is true, no- 








thing more than instruments for the expression 
of that artistic genius which lies behind all of 
them; but the genius itself is affected as it passes 
through them. Some part of it may be kept 
back. The Titian of the pen-drawings is not the 
Titian of the paintings, but only a part of hin. 
The Direr of the woodcuts is not the Diirer of 
the intaglio engravings, but only a part of hin 
I certaialy do not undervalue that general art 
faculty which lies behind these instruments, and 
uses them as means, but I say that if you try to 
estimate artists without being at the pains | 
learn what are the conditions— the material eu - 
ditions—of their work, you are little hkely to 
do justice either to their artistic abilities or to 
such critical faculty as you may yourself pcsser 
Sincerely yours, P. G. HAMERTON 
AuruN, July 18, 1882 


{We agree with Mr. Hamerton that ‘tle 
exact delineation of nature and the exact imu 
tation of natural color” have never been, and 
can never be, the object of a great painter 
Mr. Hamerton seems to us to write confused) \ 


and to criticise erroneously, Owing to his limi 
tation of the term ‘truth to nature.” Ther 
is a higher and a lower truth to nature. Mrs 


Jarley’s wax-works exhibit the lower, Micha! 
Angelo’s ‘‘ Fates” the higher. The higher truth 
to nature is truth, not to her appearance to the 
outward eye, but truth to her aspect to the 
eye of the imagination—truth to her essential 
meaning as interpreted by the poetic spitit in 
the soul of man. *' The visionand the faculty 
divine” see and represent the higher truth 
not the literal, visual fact, but that literal and 
visual fact according to the terms of art. In 
each art these terms differ. No man 
speaks in verse continuously in real life, but 
the characters of Shakspere are true to patur 
in doing so. But this truth to the imagina 
tive vision and inward passion of the artis’ 
rests indissolubly in the exact, minute, and 
absolute knowledge of the truths of externa! 
nature. Our doctrine is as old as Aristotle, 
and we regret that Mr. Hamerton should mis 
take our meaning, and much more that hi 
should use his justly-acquired influence in 
diffusing what we believe to be confused and 
mistaken teaching.—Ep. NATION. } 
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JAMES R. Oscoop & Co.'s fall announcements 
include * Jewish History and Home-Life in the 
Bible,’ by Henrietta Lee Palmer ; ‘ Bible Narra- 
tive,’ in three volumes: Cruden’s ‘ Concordance,’ 
enlarged by the Rev. J. B. R. Walker; ‘ The His- 
torical, Political, and Diplomatic Works of Nix 
cold Machiavelli,’ translated by C. E. Detmold, 
in four volumes octavo; ‘ The Correspondence of 
Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834-1872,’ edited by Prof. C. E. Norton, in two 
volumes; ‘ The Life and Letters of Francis Lic- 
ber,’ edited by Thomas Sergeant Perry ; ‘The 
Life of Dr. William Rimmer,’ the sculptor, hy 
T. H. Bartlett, with numerous illustrations from 
his works in statuary, painting, and drawing : 
Memoirs of John A. Dahlgren,’ by his widow : 
‘Charles Albert Fechter,’ by Kate Field, in the 
American Actor Series: ‘The Works of James 
Abram Garfield,’ edited by President Hinsdale; 
Lieut. Danenhower’s ‘Narrative of the Jeun- 
nette’; ‘The Old Masters of Belgium and Hol- 
land,’ by Mrs. Mary C. Robbins, illustrated ; 
‘Parisian Art and Artists,’ by Henry Bacon, 
illustrated : a translation of Gonse’s ‘ Eugéne 
Fromentin >; Howells’s latest serial, ‘A Modern 
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Instance’; a posthumous tale by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, only recently discovered, ‘ Doctor Grim- 
shawe’s Secret’; Poole and Fletcher's ‘Index to 
Periodical Literature’ (in December); ‘ Poems,’ 
by Margaret E. Sangster, and ‘Poems of Love 
and Nature,’ by Mary Clemmer; ‘Old Love Let- 
written by persons 
eminent in English literature and history, and 
edited by Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson; ‘Short 
Sayings of Famous Men,’ with historical and ex- 
planatory notes, by S. Arthur Bent; ‘ Nantucket 
Mrs. Jane G. Austin; *‘ Spiritual 
Creation, by Henry ‘Chimes and 
Rhymes for Holiday Times,’ edited by Almira 
L. Hayward; ‘Heavy Ordnance, Siege and 
Naval Guns, Light Artillery,’ as invented and 
improved in the United States, edited by Gen. 
C. B. Norton; and a quite new edition of Scott's 

Lady of the Lake,’ with 120 special illustrations 
by American artisis, the scenes of the poem 
having been freshly sketched upon the spot bv 
Mr. A. V.S. Anthony. The same house will 
also publish by subscription ‘A Memorial His- 
tory of the County of Hartford, Conn., its Towns 
and Cities, 1651-1881,’ edited by Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull; and Bishop Perry’s ‘Centennial His- 
tory of the American Episcopal Church.’ 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press ‘A Land 
lubber’s Log of his Voyage around Cape Horn,’ 
being a journal kept during a four-months’ voy 
age on an American merchantman, bound from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco, by Morton Mc- 
Michael, 3d 

Macmillan & Co. have in press a cheap but 
not inelegant American edition of Butcher and 
Lang’s translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ which ap- 
peared two years ago in England. 

The ‘Clarendon Press Series” (Macmillan) has 
added to its list of classical text-books the 
‘Helena’ of Euripides, edited by Mr. C. 8S. Jer- 
ram. When Mr. Jerram’s edition of the ‘Tabula 
Cebetis’ was published in the same series we ex- 
pressed a very favorable opinion of the ability 
and scholarship with which the work was exe- 
cuted. The present edition of the ‘Helena’ ap- 
pears to be better adapted for the use of students 
in a class than any with which we are ac- 
quainted. We would, however, suggest one or 
two changes, either for a second edition or for 
future editions of other plays. Mr. Jerram had 
previously edited, for the some series, the ‘ Al- 
cestis’ of Eurmpides. He seems to take it for 
granted that all readers of his edition of the 
‘Helena’ will have at hand his edition of the 
‘ Alcestis,’ an assumption by no means true in 
It would have been better to make the 
one more independent of the other, even at the 
risk of a little repetition. Again, Mr. Jerram 
has placed his explanatory and his critical notes 
in different parts of the volume, though it would 
have been conducive both to convenience and 
clearness to put all the notes on a given passage 
in one place. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
‘Transatlantic Novels’ a 
Halévy’s ‘Abbé Constantine, 
in these columns. 

B. Westermann & Co. have received from 
Justus Perthes, Gotha, the much-needed map of 
the seat of war in the East, for lack of which the 
daily reports of operations have been very im- 
perfectly intelligible. It consists of (a) a general 
map embracing Crete, Cyprus, Palestine, and 
Egypt as far south as Edfu; (b) a small side-map 
of what might be called ‘“ British interests,” ex- 
tending from the British Channel to Beacons- 
field’s “‘ scientific ” Indian frontier, and giving at 
one glance all southern Europe, all northern 
Africa, and all of Islam as far as Kandahar; and 
(c) another side-map, on a scale of 1: 1,500,000, 
showing the Nile delta in detail, and the Suez 
Canal, with Cairo and Suez for the southern 
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limits. This chart has the well-known excel- 
lence of the Gotha work, and is well worth its 
moderate price. 

After the success of M. Francisque Sarcey’s 
series of critical and biographical sketches of 
contemporary actors and actresses, M, Jouaust 
was encouraged to start a similar series devoted 
to the artists, and written by M. Jules Claretie, 
under the title of ‘Peintres et Sculpteurs’ 
(Paris: Jouaust; New York: F. W. Christern), 
of which eight parts have now appeared. The 
work is divided into two sections: in the first, 
comprising the artists who died between 1870 and 
1881, M. Claretie has considered Henri Regnault, 
Tassaért, Hamon, Millet, and Corot; in the 
second, which includes only artists now living, 


he has noticed MM. Meissonier, Baudry, and 
Géréme. Eachessay has a portrait etched by L. 
Massard. 


The plates of Part 7 of Reiss and Stiibel’s 
‘Necropolis of Ancon in Peru’ (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) present a great variety of specimens of 
Peruvian art, all admirable. The woven stuffs 
are, as usual, remarkable for their coloring, and 
for the ingenuity of their geometric and animal 
patterns. Especially noteworthy are the highly- 
decorative raised braids and rosettes of Plate 60, 
designated by the French term passementerie. 
Delicately mnde slings are shown to have been 
used also as fillets, in the handy fashion still to 
be witnessed in Bolivia. Another plate depicts 
sundry small domestic and toilet articles like 
spoons, spools, combs, dye-tubes, needles, brushes, 
and an elegant little workbag—a net for holding 
balls of cotton thread. The mummies of children 
yield very curious wooden dolls, one represeut- 
ing a child in its cradle, whose fez-like cap, anx- 
ious face, and clasped hands suggest Abdul- 
Hamid pondering England’s requirements to- 
ward Arabi; and some quilted and clay toy 
figures of the lama. A few excellent pieces of 
earthenware conclude this instalment. Three 
more will finish the work. 

Bulletin No. 62 (July) of the Boston Public 
Library contains the titles of a large number of 
books on Egypt, Assyria, etc., mostly purchased 
from the library of the late F. J. Chabas. 

Our readers may remember that the Société 
Bibliographique Belge offered a prize for the 
best historical bibliography of Belgium. The 
results are said to have been very satisfactory. 
Two memoirs have received prizes, by M. La- 
haye and M. Potter, and are both to be pub- 
lished. The Government gives 2,000 francs in 
aid of the publication. 


—The late Mr. George P. Marsh’s interest in 
everything relating to the forest lasted to the 
very end of his life. Four days before his death, 
on the 20th of July, he sent a long letter to 
the writer of this note describing his impressions 
of the forest school of Vallambrosa, where he 
died on the 24th. 


‘*Even at this height, the deciduous trees,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ which in Milton’s day strewed the rare 
brooks so thickly with their autumnal leaves, 
thrive luxuriantly, though the monks apparently 

slanted few, if any, other than evergreen trees. 

t would be difficult to exaggerate the pictu- 
resqueness of the scenery here, or the beauty of 
the vast outlook over the Tuscan hills, but Ihave 
been disappointed at not seeing a single compat- 
riot among the forest growths of these woods, al- 
though there is every reason to believe that most 
of our native trees might be advantageously 

ropagated here. There is, very near the Old 
Monesery, a row of maples, stated to be less 
than thirty years from the seed, in which many 
of the trees have attained a diameter of fifteen 
inches—a rate of growth much greater than that 
of the sugar-maple in Vermont. I am told that 
in a part of the forest I have not yet seen there 
are many beeches above a metre in diameter. I 
have met with no instance of Ueberwallung 
(renewal of the bark on the cut surface of a treejin 
these woods, though there are good specimens of 
this rare phenomenon in the museum of the In- 
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stitute. . Iam more than ever impressed 
with the superiority of the artificial forest, both 
in quantity and quality, as compared with that 
of the natural and spontaneous growth. The fir 
woods here, though so thickly planted as to 
leave room for scarcely any laterai ramification, 
are of surprising rapidity as well as regularity of 
growth, and I think the famous ridge-pole of a 
barn in Waterbury, Vermont, which squares six 
inches with a length of sixty-five feet, might 
readily be-matched here.” 

Mr. Marsh’s knowledge of the literature of the 
forest and of forestry was unequalled even by 
that of the few specialists who devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of this subject. The in- 
fluence which ‘Man and Nature’ has exerted in 
directing attention to the importance of a better 
understanding of the principles which underlie 
the theory of forest preservation, is hardly ap 
preciated. It must long remain the best text- 
book for those who desire to understand the fo- 
rest in its most important relations to man. 


—The Public School System of the City of New 
York is the subject of aGerman lecture by Dr. 
Hartwig Gercke, a veteran pedagogue who for 
many years followed his vocation in this city 
(‘ Vortraege herausgegeben vom Deutschen Ge- 
sellig-Wissenschaftlichen Vereine von New York. 
No. 5’; New York: E. Steiger & Co., 1882), 
Dr. Gercke finds that during the last thirty 
years there bas been much improvement in the 
public schools, and that some of their most glar- 
ing defects have been more or less remedied. 
His severest criticism is directed against the 
marking system, and against the excessive prac- 
tice of examination, and especially of examina- 
tion by others than those who do the teaching. 
On the former point, the majority of competent 
judges will probably agree with him; bat on the 
latter there is plenty of room for difference of 
opinion. Too much examining is, no doubt, a 
bad thing, especially if it causes the time and 
energy that should be devoted to teaching pro- 
per to be diverted to preparing for examina- 
tions—in other words, to cramming. On the 
other hand, it is indispensable to have some 
ready method of testing the efficiency and con- 
scientiousness with which our three thousand 
teachers discharge their important duties. Com- 
ing to details, Dr. Gercke is of the opinion that 
there has been much progress in the teaching of 
reading, spelling, and definition, inasmuch as 
the parrot-like spelling-lessons and the learning 
of definitions by rote which were once so much 
in vogue have fallen into discredit and given 
way to more rational methods. In the teaching 
of grammar, however, much remains to be 
wished, in spite of recent improvements. In 
arithmetic there is still too much adhesion to an- 
tiquated methods, not enough attention being 
given to mental arithmetic, which is so valuable 
in inducing mental readiness and flexibility. 
Geography is better taught than formerly, and 
with better results, but not enough attention is 
given to map-drawing. History of the United 
States shares in the improvement, but all other 
history is still utterly neglected. The department 
of physical culture continues in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. Of course, Dr. Gercke is an 
ardent advocate of the teaching of German asa 
regular and compulsory branch in all the schools. 
This vexed question is one that should be decid- 
ed entirely on practical grounds. The point is, 
whether the attainable results are proportionate 
to the time spent in attaining them ; and per- 
haps the only way of settling this is by actual 
experiment, as bas been done for some years 
past. The prospect now is that, whether cor- 
rectly or not, the controversy will be ultimately 
decided in favor of German. 

—Dr. Gercke isa warm admirer of the Nor- 
mal College, which he considers on the whole, 
and in spite of various faults, a well-organized 
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and useful establishment. 
disposed toward the College of the City of New 
York, and, so far from agreeing with those who 
from time to time engage in futile attempts to 
abolish it, he would rather develop the school 
system in the direction of high schools, consider- 
ing that no system of public instruction can be 
called complete which confines itself to the lower 
branches. He considers it strange that while the 
cost of the city college is so often urged against 
it, the much greater comparative expensiveness 
of the Nautical School, $249 per pupil, is never 
mentioned. One feature of our system meets 
with bis unqualified approval: not only does 
the city furnish its school-children with all the 
text-books and stationery they need, but it does 
soat the remarkably low average cost of 90 
cents per annum per pupil, the entire expendi- 
ture for this purpose in 1881 having been only 
$119,161. In summing up the results of his ob- 
servations, Dr. Gercke concludes{that while our 
city school system has reached so mature a state 
of development that all attempts to introduce 
radical innovations must prove abortive, on 
the other hand it shows much aptitude for re- 
form and improvement, for which there is still 
a great deal of room, and that its principal dan- 
ger lies in an excessive straining after unifor- 
mity. Fortunately, it has been keptentirely free 
from sectarianism, and it has demonstrated its 
capacity for producing secondary or higher 
schools. The general management is character- 
ized by economy and honesty. The chief defect, 
aside from those already adverted to, is the lack 
of a body of trained teachers. Nine-tenths of 
the instructors are women, who only teach till 
they marry, and, even of the men, many take up 
teaching only as an ad-interim occupation while 
they are preparing for some better-paid and 
more-considered profession. There is only one 
way of obviating this trouble, and that is by 
raising salaries. This will necessitate an increase 
of expenditure, while the current cry is for econ- 
omy. Proper economy is a good thing. Itisa 
good thing to insist on getting one’s money’s 
worth, and to object to being cheated ; but it is 
foolish economy, when you have made up your 
mind that you must bave a thing, to refuse to 
pay a just price for a good article. 


—Something more detailed than the account 
given by the biographical dictionaries of the 
architect Du Cerceau, who is referred to by our 
Paris correspondent in connection with the 
Ch&teau of Chantilly, will be found in the cur- 
rent quarterly issue of L’Art (J. W. Bouton), to- 
gether with views of certain buildings in Orléans 
attributed to him. Champfleury, who had al- 
ready paid homage in Le Livre to the pencil of 
Tony Johannot, returns to the subject and to his 
brother Alfred, and adds further facsimiles of 
their works. Delacroix is the theme of M. E. 
Chesneau, in several chapters, and a portrait of 
him is annexed, but there is a great distance 
between his sketch of a lioness overpowering a 
man and most of his other pen-drawings repro- 
duced here. Far more interesting we have 
found the outline landscapes of Aligny, remark- 
able for their breadth, firmness, and proportion. 
Several of them depict the environs of Naples, 
with more than one masterly sketch of Ve- 
suvius. This artist was not much of a colorist, 
we are told by M. René Ménard; at 
least, his sense of form was supreme. But 
he had one curious distinction: ‘‘ Never, in the 
history of the prix de Rome, since France has 
sent her laureates to the Villa Medici, has a 
single one of them been struck with the magnifi- 
cences of the Roman Campagna. To comprehend 
and interpret these required a man alien to the 
Ecole, and having, in the presence of nature, no 
other guide than his personal feeling. This man 








was Aligny.” Full-page etchings abound in this 
as in the previous volume of L’Art, but for us 
none of them surpass in interest the portraits of 
Corot and Courbet, or are technically more note- 
worthy than, say, the varied wood-cutting of M. 
Puyplat. The face and the works of G. F. 
Watts, the English painter, are celebrated in 
these pages, where also much may be read and 
seen concerning the late Hamilton Palace collec- 
tions, as well as the Salon of 1882. 


—An interesting relic has been found in the 
Public Library of Besancon, a manuscript which 
formerly belonged to the librairie of the Louvre. 
(The early French employed this word “‘ bookery” 
as we use library, though now they have con- 
fined it, as did the Romans—the writers at least 
—to a bookseller’s shop, and have substituted 
the Greek and Latin bibliotheca, which has a 
more learned sound, though it be, after all, only 
‘“bookplace.”) It contains, as says an inventory 
of 1873, ‘le gouvernement des roys et princes, le 
livre de Moralitez, Botce de Consolation des 
Philosophes, lEstablissement de Sainte-Eglise, 
le Miroer de la Messe, Ysopet et la Misére de 
YOmme.” And on the last page of the volume, 
so carefully erased that only a photograph was 
able to render the words at all legible, was the 
inscription, in the autograph of Charles V., 
founder of the librairie du Louvre, ‘‘ En ce livre 
Roman sont conteneus pluseurs notables et bons 
livres et est & nous Charles le Ve de notre nom 
Roy de France et le fimes escrire et parfere l’an 
M-CCC-LXXII Charles.” The book disappeared 
from the Louvre between 1418 and 1424, and 
after various fortunes, in the course of which it 
was valued, in 1607, at 6 francs (it would now 
fetch 10,000), it was bequeathed to the Public 
Library of Besancon in 1694. 


—In the new complete and ne varietur edi- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s works now publishing in 
Paris, and to be complete in some forty-five or 
fifty portly volumes, the latest issue is the third 
volume of the dramas, containing ‘‘ Lucréce 
Borgia,” ‘“ Angelo,” and ‘Marie Tudor.” In 
this volume appears for the first time a mass of 
new passages now printed from the original 
manuscript. Among these passages are many 
of minor importance omitted here and there 
from ‘‘ Lucréce Borgia,” and one whole act hith- 
erto left out of “Angelo.” It is now announced 
in Paris that ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse,” produced origi- 
nally at the ThéAtre-Francais in 1832, and for- 
bidden by royal mandate after the first perform- 
ance, is to be acted for the second time at the 
Théatre-Francais, just fifty years since it was 
seen there for the first time. M. Got is to play 
the jester Triboulet, known in opera as Rigo- 
letto and in English drama as Bertuccio. The 
Literary World’s recent attempt at a Hugo bib- 
liography, by the way, being apparently almost 
wholly derived from M. Barbou's biography, 
was very far from exact or adequate. 


—The Jesuits of the House of the Holy Virgin 
at Laach have recently issued the sixth volume 
of the ‘Collectio Lacensis Sacrorum Concilio- 
rum Recentiorum’ (Freiburg: Herder), which 
ought to complete the work ; but we find that 
the Vatican Council is reserved for a seventh 
and concluding volume. This undertaking sup- 
plements and completes the great collections of 
the last century by Hardouin and Labbe, Coleti 
and Mansi, and places within reach of the stu- 
dent a vast mass of material illustrating the 
development of Catholicism in both hemispheres, 
which it would be almost impossible for him to 
obtain in any other form. So long as religion is 
one of the most powerful factors in human 
affairs, no one can form a correct conception of 
secular history without paying close attention 
to ecclesiastical movements, and this is espe- 





cially the case with Catholicism, whose preten- 
sions bring it constantly into contact, and fre- 
quently into collision, with the state. For the 
periods prior to the present century, the older 
collections of councils afford substantially all! 
the assistance in this direction to be looked for 
from the authentic exposition of the wishes and 
aspirations of the Church in its synodical gather 

ings ; for during the eighteenth century these 
almost ceased to be held, The renewed activity 
of the Church in recent times has, however, ex 

pressed itself largely in a revival of these assem- 
blies, and the student has long felt the need of 
such an authorized collection of their ‘‘ Acta et 
Decreta” as the industry of the Jesuit Fathers 
has here supplied. 


—Such of our readers as are interested in that 
branch of medieval literature which goes under 
the title of ‘‘ Visions and Wanderings © will be 
gratified to learn of the following publication : 
‘ Visio Tnugdali, lateinisch und Altdeutseh,’ pub 
lished by Albrecht Wagner (Erlangen: Deichert, 
1882, pp. Ixxii.-186). The editor vives a Latin 
version in prose, another in verse, fragments of 
a poem in Lower-Rhenish, and the Mitfedhoeh 
deutsch poem of one Alber. The editing is based 
upon a careful collation of numerous manu 
scripts, especially for the Latin. ‘ Visions and 
Wanderings ” are chiefly interesting to us because 
of their relations to Dante. Ever since the pub 
lication of Labitte’s essay, 1842, and the more 
comprehensive works of Ozanam and ‘Toomas 
Wright, it has been well known to Dante 
scholars that the great Italian poet did not in 
vent the framework of his ‘Commedia,’ Medi- 
zeval literature offers a whole cycle of legends in 
which hell, purgatory, and paradise are described 
in the form of a vision—i.e., as if visited by a 
human being ina state of trance. Thus, there 
is the Vision of Alberic, the Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, Paul’s Journey to Hell, ete., ete. One 
of the earliest and best known is that of Fur- 
seus, given by Bede in his ‘Historia.’ The 
editor goes too far, perhaps, when he asserts 
(p. vii.) that a continuous chain of such Jegends 
can be traced back “ bis zum Beginn des Chris 
tentums.” There are a good many gaps, and 
we doubt if any one legend can be placed as 
early as the first, or even second, century with 
perfect conclusiveness. Irish monks appear to 
have had a large, if not the largest, share in 
shaping these legends, and giving them currency. 
Thus the writer of the present ‘ Visio Tnugdali 
is undoubtedly an Irishman (see p. xxiii.) ; but 
we need not, therefore, conclude that visiou 
literature is of Irish, or even of Christian, inven 
tion. The descriptions of the nether world in 
the ‘ Aneid’ and in the ‘ Odyssey,’ not to speak 
of similar passages in classic literature, may 
very well have prompted the movement. And 
when weconnect ‘‘ visions ” with ‘‘ wanderings’ 
—e.g., the voyages of Brandan and Maeldan— 
and consider what a part was played in later 
Greek literature by such ethnographic fables as 
the Argonautic expedition, the travels of Pytheas 
(part of which are genuine), Ktesias, Megas 
thenes, the marvels and wonders in the Alex- 
ander fable (Pseudo - Kallisthenes), we shall 
scarcely err in assigning to all medieval tales of 
the kind a Greek-Oriental origin. Perhaps we 
may even trace them back to that great literary 
beehive, the fables of Brahmanism and Bud 
dhism. Perhaps we may go back still further, 
and recognize their prototype in the popular 
story-telling of Old Egypt. See the story of the 
“‘Naufragé ” in Maspero’s ‘Contes’ and the Lon- 
don Academy, July 8, p. 24. 
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MAJOR DI CESNOLA’S SALAMINIA. 


Salaminia (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, 
and Antiquities of Salamis in the Island of 
Cyprus. By Alexander Palma di Cesnola, 
F.S.A. With an Introduction by Samuel 
Birch, Esq., D.C. Ig, LL.D., F.S.A. ; and with 
upward of 700 illustrations, and map of Ancient 

Triibner & Co, SVO, pp. 


Cyprus. London : 


xl viii. -350. 


MaJor pi CESNOLA, the writer of this volume, 
describes himself as a soldier by profession, and 
“an enthusiastic digger-up of antiquities” by 
position. He is not to be confounded with his 
brother, the better-known explorer of Cypriote 
antiquity, General Luigi Palma di Cesnola, the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. His book justifies the modesty of 
his claims as an archeologist, but its full title 
is a little misleading. The ‘‘ History” of Sala- 
mis promised by it, and for which students of 
the past would naturally look with the hope that 
new discoveries had thrown light upon the sub- 
ject, is a compilation from old and familiar 
authorities which occupies but two or three 
pages. The author tells us in his text that the 
city of Salamis is situated in the middle of the 
eastern coast of Cyprus, and is careful to warn 
his readers by a note that ‘‘ this site must not be 
confounded with the island of Salamis off the 
west coast of Attica,” etc., etc. But, if the 
‘*History” of Salamis is thus slighted, the 
‘Treasures and Antiquities” are not much 
better treated. There is ne topographic sketch 
of the site, no general description of the ground 
and of the character of the remains, whether 
those of tombs or temples ; there is no attempt 
to give any connected account of discoveries, or 
to study the field from the point of view of 
archeology proper. Even the 700 illustrations 
announced in the title shrink into more mode- 
rate proportions when we find that 375 of them 
are obtained by enumerating the small objects 
grouped upon twenty full-page plates. And 
the ‘“‘map of Ancient Cyprus” turns out to be 
not made up from original investigations, but 
merely a reproduction of the map published 
by Ortelius in 1581—exceedingly creditable for 
that time, but far beneath the level of modern 
knowledge. 

The book is, in truth, little more than an il- 
lustrated catalogue of a considerable collection 
of antiquities dug up, not at Salamis only, but 
at other sites as well, and which does not contain 
any objects of the first order of interest, while 
it affords few specimens that exhibit features 
novel to the student of Cypriote antiquity, or 
add essentially to the knowledge of it. As a 
catalogue of such vases, terra-cotta figures, 
lamps, and other minor articles as form the 
staple of any large collection of antiquities from 
Cyprus, and of those rarer objects of more pre- 
cious material—ornaments of gold and silver, 
engraved gems, works in alabaster, crystal, and 
ivory, of which there is such a rich display in 
the New York Museum—the volumeof Major di 
Cesnola has its value. Like the collection it 
describes, it contributes little to the increase of 
real knowledge, but it makes very considerable 
additions to the stock of familiar facts ; and, in 
view of his ignorance of archeology, the book is 
creditable to its author in its general freedom 
from additions to the stock of familiar errors. 
Its pages are, indeed, not free from loose state- 
ments, of which the Preface affords one rather 
striking example. On p. xx. Major di Cesnola 
tells us that he arrived *‘in Cyprus at the end of 
July, 1876,” and ‘“‘in the month of August was 
ready to resume researches,” while on p. xxi. he 
states, somewhat to the surprise of the attentive 
reader, that ‘‘ from the end of June until October, 
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1876, I was obliged to suspend work.” There is 
no reconciliation of these statements. 

The introduction, by Dr. Birch, points out the 
objects of chief interest in the collection, and 
contains some critical remarks upon them. Dr. 

sirch has a reputation as a scholar, but, whether 
from his devotion to Egyptian hieroglyphics or 
from some more recondite cause, his English 
style is often of worse than Egyptian obscurity. 
The introductions he has furnished to successive 
volumes of the translations of Egyptian and As- 
syrian texts published by the Society of Biblical 
Archeology may have prepared the reader in a 
degree for what he finds here; but it is not with- 
out a fresh sensation of wonder that he comes 
upon sentences like the following : 

** A class of objects, also of Phoenician fabric, 
are the scarabei made of hard stones. These 
scarabeei were made on the island as well as im- 
ported. The earlier engraved were followed by 
the usual Greek intaglios, and many of the pe 
riod of Greek and Roman dominion are in the 
collection. These are principally of the later 
period of art, and probably made in Cyprus, as 
under the Ptolemies there was a mine in the 
island.” 

What mine was in the island at one time that 
was not there at another is not obvious, and 
what the existence of a mine has to do with the 
local carving of gems is a puzzle. Again, he 
says: “Silver contemporaneous with the ear- 
liest period does not retain its preservation so 
well as gold "—preservation being a quality not 
hitherto, so far as we know, attributed to either 
metal. He informs us that many specimens of 
ancient glass ‘* exhibit a rare iridescence of col- 
ors,” not satisfying the natural curiosity as to 
what other iridescence they might be expected 
to exhibit. But perhaps his most remarkable 
statement (the choice is large) is that “the 
great peculiarity of early Cypriote art is the 
employment of birds in its earliest develop- 
ment.” We are tempted to give longer speci- 
mens of Dr. Birch’s peculiar employment of 
words, but these are enough to show its nature ; 
and they would be simply amusing were it not 
for the regret that they awaken that a scholar 
should write in so slovenly a style, and that 
often, instead of elucidating, he should darken 
the subject which he treats. Dr. Birch’s reputa- 
tion will hardly be able to stand his own attacks 
upon it. 

This book will do nothing to alter the judg- 
ment already formed by students of Cypriote 
art as to its general character. The antiquities 
found in the island present a curious and in- 
structive medley of Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoeni- 
cian, and Greek works. Cyprus imported the 
greater part of her art. What her native art- 
ists produced was affected by the influence of 
foreign methods, both in technical quality and 
in the forms of expression. Such originality 
as her artists exhibit gives evidence of a low 
order of eivilization, as compared with that 
of Egypt on the one hand and of Greece on 
the other. A refined sense of beauty is seldom 
manifest in any of the higher forms of her art, 
and there is no display in them of the poetic 
imagination. Cyprus never embodied a lofty 
type of ideal loveliness, never expressed a deep 
sentiment by strokes of vigorous realism. No 
building noble from its harmonies of proportion 
ever stood upon her soil. Her sculptors lacked 
the discipline of marble, and, though bronze 
was at their command, they preferred to work 
out their conceptions in soft stone or softer clay. 
The exquisiteness which their work sometimes 
exhibits is an exquisiteness purely external—of 
hair, of garlands, of ornaments. The faces they 
have preserved for us are of men and women 
who lived soft lives, and pleased themselves with 
sensual more than with intellectual delights. 
Cyprus never produced a great artist ; the ser- 
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vice of the Cyprian goddess forbade. Aphrodite 
and Athene are the divinities of different breeds 
of men. 


LUBBOCK’S ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS. 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps. A Record of Observa- 
tions on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
etc. [International Scientific Series, Vol. xlii.] 
D. Appleton & Co. 1882. 


THE author remarks in his Preface : 


“*This volume contains the record of various 
experiments made with ants, bees, and wasps 
during the past ten years. My object 
has not been so much to describe the usual 
habits of these insects as to test their mental 
condition and powers of sense. The prin- 
cipal point in which my mode of experimenting 
has differed from that of previous observers has 
been that I have carefully marked and watched 
particular insects ; and, secondly, that I have 
had nests under observation for long periods— 
even for seven years.” 

The work embraces eleven chapters and a 
somewhat extended Appendix, containing the 
detailed records of some experiments and de- 
scriptions of a few species. There are also five 
excellent colored lithographic plates, thirty-one 
figures in the text, a full index, and a list of 
nearly seventy books and papers referred to. 
Of the single short chapter devoted to wasps, the 
most interesting portion describes the life and 
pathetic death of a Polistes gallica, which the 
author kept for no less than nine months, ‘ dur- 
ing several of which I never saw her sting.” 
Perhaps now some one wil] undertake to tame an 
American hornet. A second, somewhat longer, 
chapter is given to bees, upon which the au- 
thor had intended to make most of his observa- 
tions; ‘‘but I soon found that ants were more 
convenient for experimental purposes, and I 
think they have also more power and flexibility 


of mind. They are certainly calmer and less 
excitable.” The introductory chapter gives a 


condensed but clear account of the life-history 
of ants. These insects form three families, and 
more than a thousand species are known, of 
which rather more than thirty inhabit England. 
The author has kept in captivity about balf of 
the British species, as well as a considerable num- 
ber of foreign forms, and for the past few years 
has generally had from thirty to forty commu- 
nities under observation. The remaining chap- 
ters deal with ‘‘ The Formation and Maintenance 
of Nests and the Division of Labor,” ‘The Rela- 
tion of Ants to Plants,” ‘‘ The Relations of Ants 
to other Animals,” ‘“‘ Behavior to Relations,” 
** Recognition of Friends,” ‘* Powers of Commu- 
nication,” and ‘: The Senses of Ants.” In treating 
all these subjects, our author deals fully and 
fairly with what has been written thereon by 
others. 

The chapter on ‘“‘ The Relations of Ants to other 
Animals” contains an account of the remarkable 
institution of slavery among ants, first discov- 
ered by Huber. It is now known that several 
species enslave other species, and becorue more 
or less dependent upon them, and Lubbock cha- 
racterizes the several degrees as follows : 

‘“‘ These four genera offer us every gradation, 
from lawless violence to contemptible para- 
sitism. Formica sanguinea, which may be as- 
sumed to have comparatively recently taken to 
slave-making, has not as yet been materially af- 

It is predatory, but can do for itself, 
and, if necessary, carry on a nest without slaves. 

‘* Polyergus, on the contrary, already illus- 
trates the lowering tendency of slavery. They 
have lost their knowledge of art, their natural 
affection for their young, and even their instinct 
of feeding! They are, however, bold and pow- 
erful marauders. ae: 

“In Strongylognathus, the enervating influ- 
ence of slavery bas gone further, and even told 
on the bodily strength. They are no longer able 
to capture their slaves in fair and open war- 
fare. 
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“In Anergates, finally, we come to the last 
scene of this sad history. They are weak 
in body and mind, few in numbers, and appa- 
rently nearly extinct, the miserable representa- 
tives of [presumably] far superior ancestors, 
maintaining a precarious existence as contempt- 
ible parasites of their former slaves.” 


That some ants assume the charge of large 
numbers of plant-lice (Aphides), and actually 
‘‘milk ” from them the sweetish juice which they 
exude, has been long known ; in addition, there 
have been found in ants’ nests a few other 
insects under circumstances indicating “that 
some of them may be kept as pets.” 

The peculiar value of the present work rests 
in the fulness and accuracy of the record of the 
author’s personal observations and experiments. 
Extending as they did over days and weeks for 
a single insect or community, it was fortunate 
that efficient aid could be rendered by his two 
daughters and their governess. In some in- 
stances an entry was made every two or three 
minutes for at least twelve hours respecting the 
doings of a single ant. The individuals under 
observation were ingeniously distinguished by 
painting their backs with different colors. Few 
naturalists have manifested the patience to con- 
duct such experiments, and fewer still, perhaps, 
the power of so arranging the numerical records 
that their true significance may readily appear. 
And yet Sir John Lubbock is likewise a leading 
banker and an active member of Parliament. 

Very interesting and instructive are the ex- 
periments with intowicuted ants, in order to 
ascertain how far a discrimination was made 
between friends and strangers, such as would 
show a recognition of the former notwithstand- 
ing their abnormal condition : 


“The general results were that the ants re- 
moved forty-one friends and fifty-two strangers. 
Of the friends, thirty-two were carried to the 
nest, and nine were thrown into the water. Of 
the strangers, on the contrary, forty-three were 
thrown into the water ; only nine were taken 
into the nest, and seven of these were shortly 
afterward brought out again and thrown away. 
Indeed, I fully believe that the other two were 
treated in the same manner. It seems 
clear, then, that even in a condition of insensi- 
bility these ants were recognized by their friends. 
. « «. The sober ants seemed somewhat puzzled 
at finding their fellow-creatures in such a dis- 
graceful condition, took them up, and carried 
them about for some time in a somewhat aim- 
less manner.” 


The following statements certainly merit the 
attention of many human families and com- 
munities : 

“So far as I can observe, ants of the same nest 
never quarrel, I have never seen the slightest 
evidence of ill-temper in any of my nests ; all is 


harmony. Nor areinstances of active assistance 
at all rare.” 


For example, an ant lacking the antenne lost 
its way, was set upon by ants of anotber species, 
and left wounded and helpless on the ground. 
An ant from its own nest found it, ‘‘ examined 
it carefully, then picked her up carefully and 
carried her away into the nest.” 


““While the utmost harmony reigns between 
those belonging to the same community, . . . 
if a stranger is introduced, she is atonce attacked. 
This implies that all in one community have the 
power of recognizing one another, a most sur- 
peting fact when we consider the shortness of 

heir life and their immense numbers. In the 
large communities of Formica pratensis there 
are probably from 400,000 to 500,000 ants.” 


Our author concludes that “the recognition is 
not personal or individual, . . . yet that the 
fact that they recognize their friends, even when 
intoxicated, and that they know the young born 
in their own nest, even when they have been 
brought out of the chrysalis by strangers, seems 
to indicate that the recognition is not effected by 
means of any sign or password.” What, then, 








is the means of communication ? Notwithstand- 
ing the somewhat vague assertions of previous 
writers, Lubbock concludes, from his own care- 
ful experiments, that ‘‘when an ant has dis- 
covered a store of food, and others flock to it, 
they are guided in some cases by sight, while in 
others they track one another by scent.” 

In other experiments, the food—a fly or spider 
—was so pinned to a board as to prevent the ant 
which first fouad it from carrying it to the nest, 
and the fact that the ant returned with several 
companions apparently to aid in securing the 
prey, disposes our author to accredit to ants 
“something approaching to language.” But 
even here the protracted efforts to move the 
prey may have caused its scent to adhere to the 
ant. Certainly, any other means of communi- 
cation must have been very imperfect, for none 
of the ants summoned went directly to the prey, 
or even followed the guide, and some never 
found the former at al). In some cases, too, 
they ‘“‘had all the appearance of baving come 
out reluctantly, or as if they had been asleep, or 
were only half-awake,” as if the harmony so 
strongly dwelt upon were of a passive rather 
than an active character. Indeed, our author 
relates several cases of almost wanton neglect of 
members of the same community, which show 
that ‘‘tenderness is not invariably the rule ; 

that there are individual differences 
among ants—Priests and Levites and Good Sa- 
maritans—as among men” (p. 101). 

The most conclusive experiments respecting 
the power of communication are described on 
pages 172-175: ‘‘During fifty-two hours, the 
ants which had access to a glass containing nu- 
merous larve brought 304 friends; while, during 
fifty-nine hours, those which were visiting a glass 
with only two or three larve brought only 104 
to their assistance.” It is difficult to see how 
information as to the greater number of objects 
to be moved could be given excepting by some 
kind of language. What the ant’s language 
consists in is still undetermined. To all sounds 
producible by human instruments, Lubbock con- 
cludes that ants, like bees and wasps, are insen- 
sitive ; but he is disposed to think that they may 
perceive sounds which we cannot hear (p. 233). 
As to the other senses, ‘“‘there can be no doubt 
whatever that in ants the sense of smell is highly 
developed”; moreover, ants have two kinds of 
eyes, simple (ocelli) and compound, and it is clear 
that they see therewith, but the precise mechan- 
ism is ‘‘ difficult to understand.” From a series 
of ingenious experiments with variously-colored 
media, our author concludes that ants are not 
sensitive to the ultra-red rays, but perceive the 
ultra-violet rays, and that the colors of objects 
and the general aspect of nature presents to 
them a very different appearance from what it 
does to us (Dp. 220). 

From the most general point of view, the pre- 
sent work has three aspects—(1) as a record of 
personal observation ; (2) as a digest of these ob- 
servations in combination with those of other 
writers; and (3) as a discussion of the ulti- 
mate significance of the facts and considera- 
tions so attained. 





Upon the first two points | 


nearly unqualified praise is due to the author's | 


ingenuity, care, patience, and candor. 


The fol- | 


lowing paragraph well illustrates also his anxiety | 


to avoid an error of proximate interpretation : 


‘‘ Every one knows that if an ant or a bee in 
the course of her rambles has found a supply of 
food, a pumber of others will soon make their 
way to the store. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply any power of describing localities, 
A very simple sign would suffice, and very little 
intelligence is implied if the other ants merely 
accompany their friend to the treasure which 
sbe has discovered. On the other hand, if the 
ant or bee can describe the locality and send her 
friends to that food, the case is very different” 
(p. 160). 
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When, however, our author passes from facts 
and their immediate significance to a discussion 
of their broader psychological aspect, his re- 


| marks are less satisfactory, as may be judged 


from the following passages : 


‘*In the face of such facts as these, it is im 
possible not to ask ourselves, How far are ants 
mere exquisite automatons ; how far are they 
conscious beings? When we see an ant hill, 
tenanted by thousands of industrious inhabi- 
tants, each one fulfilling its duties in 
dustriously and without confusion, it is difficult 
altogether to deny to them the gift of reason ; 
and the preceding observations tend to contirm 
the opinion that their mental powers differ from 
those of men not so much in kind as in degree” 
(p. 181). 

“The Anthropoid apes no doubt approach 
nearer to man in bodily structure than do any 
other animals ; but when we consider the habits 
of Ants—their social organization, their large 
communities and elaborate habitations, their 
roadways, their possession of domestic animals, 
and even, in some cases, of slaves—it must be ad- 
mitted that they have a fair claim to rank 
next fo man in the scale of intelligence” (p. 1), 

The concluding portions of these two extracts 
are italicized, because they will impress most 
readers not only as unsubstantiated by what is 
related in the first seven chapters of the work, 
but as absolutely refuted by some of the experi- 
ments described in chapter ix. The author 
found that ants would carry larve at least thir 
teen feet up and down nearly vertical sticks 
rather than fall about two-fifths of an inch. 
In another experiment, ‘they tried in vain to 
stretch up from the earth to the glass, which 
was just out of their reach, though they could 
touch it with their antenne; but it did not 
occur to them to heap up the earth a little, 
though if they had moved only half-a-dozen 
particles they would have secured direct access 
to the food. I was the more surprised 
at their want of ingenuity in constructing bridges 
on account of the ingenuity with which they 
avail themselves of earth for constructing their 
nests” (pp. 248, 249). Without insisting unduly 
upon metaphysical distinctions, do not the fore- 
going facts illustrate the commonly-accepted 
difference between instinct and intelligence, be- 
tween an inherited skill in the performance of 
certain acts and a capacity for adaptation. to 
new conditions ? Unless, however, the passages 
above quoted are to be regarded as the insuf- 
ficiently revised expressions of a very nutural 
enthusiasm respecting the special and almost 
peculiar objects of his study, the author, a 
President of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, believes that no animal 
other than man would venture to drop a distance 
little greater than its own length, and easily 
spanned by its limbs, rather than perform a 
really toilsome journey. 

Upon the whole, it is to be wished that Sir 
Jobn had either omitted these passages altogether 
or devoted an entire chapter to the compara- 
tive psychology of his favorites, The space for 
such a chapter might well have been gained by 
condensing the typographical arrangement of 
some of the numerical records—as, e.g., those 
upon pages 162, 163, 297, 301, 367-570, ete.—and 
by omitting the technical descriptions of new 
species. 


RUGE'’S HISTORY OF OUR TIMES. 


| Geschichte unsrer Zeit, von den Freiheitskriegen 


bis zum Ausbruche des deutsch-franzisischen 

Krieges. Von Arnold Ruge. Leipzig and 

Heidelberg. 
ARNOLD RuGE—whose long life, embracing suc- 
cessive periods of participation in the Burschen- 
schajt, imprisonment, professional activity, edi- 
torial work, revolutionary agitation in the 
Fatherland, conspiracy in exile, and quiet au- 
thorship, came to a close in England on the last 
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day of 1880—could justly boast of having gone | 


through the events of his time not merely as a 
spectator, but as one who had a part, though 
a pars minima, perhaps, in shaping them. And 
as a thinker, observer, and actor, familiar with 
men and things and theories, he had a right to 
bequeath to us, as he has done, a history of the 
age. In composing it, however, the ardent Neo- 
Hegelian theorist and revolutionist was less bent 
on telling what he had witnessed and observed, 
learned and unlearned, in the course of his 
checkered career at home and abroad, than on 
proving to his readers that his Neo-Hegelian 
views of civilization and progress, of reason and 
the spirit of the age, of self-government and 
equality, of the futility of political reaction, of 
the irrepressible advance of science and the 
doom of religion, are fully justified and bril- 
liantly illustrated by the struggles and vicissi~ 
tudes of the century. He narrates little, illumines 
the salient points of the history with fugitive 
rays, and abstracts from this light a dogmatic 
vindication of his extreme historical optimism: 
The civilized world is triumphantly marching 
ahead toward material felicity, self-rule, ethical 
elevation, and freedom from caste and belief. 
Napoleons, Bourbons, Metternichs, Jesuits, pope- 
dom, the slave power, the Church, can form 
only temporary obstacles in the path of the free 
spirit ; they are all doomed to be successively 
crushed by it ; they even serve it, unconsciously 
and unwillingly, and help to destroy each 
other. The Hallesche Jahrbiicher of 1838-40, the 
Deutsche Jahrbiicher of 1840-43, the Reform of 
1848 were right ; their editor has unlearned no- 
thing. Leipzig, the barricades of 1830 and 1848, 
Solferino, Appomattox Court-House, Sadowa, 
Sedan have righted many a thing ; Vildgos has 
been, and Warsaw will be, avenged. The repub- 
lican philosopher and poet whom the renovated 
German Empire pensioned at the close of his 
life dies happy in his faith, He is far from re- 
canting anything. Hear his introductory retro- 
spect, for instance : 


‘The German reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury rebelled, not against superstition, but only 
against the commonwealth of superstition, the 
hierarchy and its president, the Pope. In lieu of 
the spiritual hierarchy they set up spirityal an- 
archy—a sound principle, for the spirit has no 
master—but they did it in the name ef supersti- 
tion, and they were, indeed, greater believers 
than the Pope and the Cardinals ; they made 
the story-book of the Jews and Christians the 
norm of thought and source of truth ; they re- 
placed the authority of the hierarchy by the au- 
thority of the ‘holy writ ’; and, though they re- 
cognized no otber but the ‘invisible’ Church, 
they never thought of banishing the medizval 
spirit, Christianity : the more absurd a story 
sounded, the more edifying it wastothem. They 
made no serious attempts to discover the sense 
of the dogmas and myths, or to realize morality ; 
the old conflict between heaven and earth re- 
mained. . Still less did the Reformation 
attack the social and — al institutions of 
the Middle Age, feudalism and despotism. 
. . . The French in the eighteenth century 
were the first to take this step, setting up science 
in lieu of religion, in lieu of feudalism the right 





of the individual, and in lieu of despotism or ab- | 


solutism the free state, the republic. ; 
torians who even nowadays close the Middle 
Age with the advent of the Reformation call 


The his- | 


neither the Middle Age nor its opposite by the | 


right name: they stiJl cherish a fondness for its | 


spiritual slavery, the Christian faith, and for its 
external slavery, the feudalexploitation of man 
and despotic rule.” 

The same uncompromising spirit pervades the 
whole book, and its tone is aggressive through- 
out. It is history written, or rather discussed, 
by a combatant ; there is plenty of invective, of 
piquant sallies, and animated protests, amid 
which the facts are often largely, and the details 
entirely, skipped over. The philosophy of the 
history is the main point ; the work is to bea 
prose epopee of the modern idea ; even the men 
who carry the victorious banner are treated 
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with neglect. The author surely does not forget 
his revolutionary associates, Kossuth, Mazzini, 
or Ledru-Rollin, nor does he forget himself ; but 
he wastes very little praise on any man—Canning 
is perhaps the only exception—and his egotism 
is of a very mild kind, and not unamiable. 
Adulation he is entirely free from, and the 
adoration of the German spirit and virtues 
which disfigures so many German writings, is 
equally alien to him. In fact, he has preserved 
unimpaired his enthusiastic admiration of the 
great journées of revolutionary France. The 
14th of July and 4th of August, 1789; the last 
days of July, 1830 ; the 24th of February, 1848 ; 
and the 4th of September, 1870, are still to him 
the sacred dates in the calendar of self-emanci- 
pating humanity. The massacre and guillotine 
days of 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1871, fortunately, do 
not fall within the scope of his sketch. Nor is 
he inclined to expatiate on crimes or errors com- 
mitted on the revolutionary side in a contest. 
Thus he faithfully records the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turks on the Greeks in 1821, but 
makes no allusion to the horrors of Tripolitza, 
where—after a partial capitulation and surrender 
—ten thousand Turkish men, women, and chil- 
dren perished in a three days’ uninterrupted 
butchery, followed by equally horrible massacres 
in the surroundings. ‘‘Colocotronis took Tripo- 
litza by storm "—this is all our author says about 
the affair, forgetting that Colocotronis boasted 
that his horse, stepping over piles of the massa- 
cred, nowhere touched the ground between the 
walls and the palaces, and that he reckoned the 
number of the butchered at 32,000, ‘* By honest 
victories did the Greek avenge cowardly massa- 
cres and atrocious desolation,” says our author. 
But in discussing history deductively, and 
pleading for an historical dogma, one must not 
be too precise in stating facts. ; 

It is a pity that there is also some uninten- 
tional looseness in the author’s way of stating 
facts : a looseness of diction which often distorts 
the statements. When, for instance, he says, 
‘Karl Albert riickte vor, ging am 8. April 
tiber den Mincio und die Etsch,” he means to 
state that the King of Sardinia crossed the Min- 
cio on the 8th, and the Adige weeks later. When 
he says, ‘‘Pio nono wurde am 11, De- 
cember als weltliches Oberhaupt abgesetzt und 
fliichtete nach Gaeta,” he reverses the order of 
events, for Pius LX. fled to Gaéta on November 
24. In the phrase “Gérgei, Perezel, Klapka 
und Bem schlugen die Croaten” the word 
Croats is used figuratively for all the various 
defenders of the Austrian cause in Hungary. 
When our author says, ‘‘Am 12. Juni, 1864, 
setzte Louis Napoleon auch wirklich seinen 
Kaiser in Mexico ein ; aber dies war 
gerade das Jahr, in dem General Grant Rich- 
mond nahm und Jefferson Davis gefangen 
gefiihrt wurde,” his statement, if not originating 
in a slip of the memory, can be excused only on 
the assumption that ‘‘das Jahr” does not refer 
to the year 1864, but toa twelvemonth embrac- 
ing both June, 1864, and the spring (April and 
May) of 1865. Unfortunately the book is also 
disfigured by a large number of absolutely false 
dates, some owing to defective revision and 
proof-reading (the publication is posthumovs) 


| and some to the use of untrustworthy materials. 


Among those we have noticed are the dates 
of the evacuation of the citadel of Milan by 
Radetzky (March 20 for March 22), of the procla- 
mation of the republiz of Venice (March 20 for 
March 23), of the battle of Custozza in 1884 
(July 24 for July 25), of the capture of Buda by 
Gérgei (May 26 for May 21), of the battle of the 
Alma (Sept. 26 for Sept. 20), of the naval duel at 
Hampton Roads (March 7 for March 9), of Mac- 
Clellan’s fight before Richmond (July 1-5 for 
June 26-July 1), of the battle of Chancellorsville 








(May 1-2 for May 2-4), of the battle of Gettys- 


burg (July 31 for July 1-3), of Grant’s advance 
in 1864 (June 5 for May 4), of the battle of 
Spottsylvania Court-House (June 11 for May 
10-12), and of the evacuation of Richmond 
(April 5 for April 2). In spite of its various 
shortcomings, however, we can recommend this 
‘History of Our Times’ as not only readable, 
but instructive. It is as suggestive as it is one- 








sided. ‘es 7 y.. 
Camps in the Rockies. By W. A. Baillie- 
Grobman. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


AMONG the legion of books on the Far West in 
its varivus aspects which have appeared since 
King’s ‘Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,’ 
we have found none so fresh, so full of the breath 
of its Alpine woods and peaks, and giving withal 
so fair and representative a view of frontier life 
as Baillie-Grohman’s ‘Camps in the Rockies.’ 
His sketches, like those of Mr. King, are 
founded on personal explorations involving hard- 
ships and dangers of no trivial nature; and 
though, from a literary point of view, Mr. Groh- 
man’s style wants the ease, fluency, and grace of 
the former, and he writes rather from the stand- 
point of the sportsman than the scientist, yet his 
language is clear and concise, and his experi- 
ences and observations are given with a frank- 
ness and modesty, free from all attempt at fine 
writing, which carry the reader with him, and 
leave no trace of a feeling that he has been ro- 
mancing or drawing the long-bow. 

Mr. Grohman is essentially an Englishman, al- 
though his father was an Austrian of high stand- 
ing at the Imperial Court, and he himself was 
brought up among the Tyrolese Alps, where he 
gained his first taste for hunting at an early age 
in pursuit of the chamois, and later earned laurels 
asa member of the Alpine Club in peak-climb- 
ing. His first literary venture was a little book 
on ‘ Tyrol and the Tyrolese,’ founded on his ex- 
periences among the mountains and peculiar 
people of whose life we get such charming glimpses 
in Tautphceus’s novels. An enthusiastic sportsman 
and mountaineer, and an earnest student of na- 
ture, Mr. Grohman came to this country some 
three or four years since, to shoot some of its big 
game and compare its people and their moun- 
tains with those among which he had spent his 
youth. His first season’s experience was mainly 
useful in familiarizing him with the ways of the 
West, and teaching him “how not to do it.” 
In succeeding excursions, therefore, instead of 
providing a large and expensive outfit, after the 
manner of the ‘‘ top-shelfer,” he associated him- 
self on equal terms with a little band of hunters 
and trappers, with whom he spent several sea- 
sons among the mountains, suffering many per- 
sonal discomforts, and obtaining an intimate 
knowledge of the country and of his companions 
that could hardly have been got in any other 
way. In hisselection of hunting-ground Mr.Groh- 
man was also exceptionally fortunate. Owing 
to the fierceness of the Indian tribes to whose 
reservation it belonged, the wild and mountain- 
ous region of northwest Wyoming had sel- 
dom been visited, even by the hardy trap- 
pers. With the discovery of the wonders 
of the Yellowstone Park on its northern bor- 
der, and its subsequent exploration by vari- 
ous Government expeditions, that portion has 
become comparatively well known; but the 
region lying to the south, between it and the 
Green River basin, comprising the mountain 
groups of the Wind River and the Sierra Sho- 
shone, is still practically a terra incognita, Here 
our author found in abundance the game he 
sought—the grizzly bear, mule-deer, big-horn, 
and wapiti (commonly, though erroneously from 
a zodlogical point of view, known as the elk). 
The white mountain goat, which he was particu- 
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larly anxious to bag, as being the nearest repre- 
sentative of the chamois in this country, must, 
he found, be sought in more northern latitudes. 

The chapters on the experiences of the sports- 
man and his three trapper companions contain 
many good descriptions of the characteristic 
scenery, and remarks on the habits of its game 
which will be of interest to the scientist as well 
as the general reader. Mr. Grohman’s German 
blood shows itself in his close observation and 
accurate statement of fact. His own experiences, 
though wanting the blood-curdling episodes of 
most books on hunting, are yet full of interest 
because of the frank truthfulness of their narra- 
tion, and the un-English capability on the part 
of the author of appreciating a joke, even when 
it is against himself. His solitary bear story 
may serve as an illustration: 


“T was out on my usual preliminary bug- 
stalk; and going along with bent form, now 
hitting, then again missing my plump game, 
my whole attention being fixed upon my occu- 
— I reached a clump of dense service-berry 

ushes. I had just delivered a successful throw, 
and was about to stoop to gather in the prize, 
when out of the bushes, as if growing from the 
earth, there rose—a grizzly. Rearing up on bis 
hind legs, as they invariably do when surprised, 
le stood, his head and half-opened jaws a foot 
and a half or two feet over my six feet of hu- 
manity, and hardly more than a yard between 
gi antic him and pigmy me. The reader will 
xelieve me when I say he looked the biggest 
grizzly I ever saw, or want to see, so close. It 
would be difficalt to say who was the more 
astonished of the two, but I know very well who 
was the most frightened. My heart seemed all 
of a sudden to be in two places; for had I not 
felt a big lump of it in my throat, I could have 
sworn it was leaking out at a big rent in the 
toes of my moccasins. 

‘* Now, grizzly-shooting is a fine healthy sport 
—I know none I[ ain fonder of ; but there ought 
to be neighboring trees to facilitate centraliza- 
tion to the rear ; and above all, I must be hand- 
ling my old ‘trail-stopper’ ;and that moment I was 
here on a treeless barren en face with one I ‘ was 
not looking for’ or ‘ had not lost,’ and yonder, 
100 yards off, lay that famous old rifle—Boreas 
{the horse], in the distance, putting some spare 

und between him and that noxious intruder. 

ortunately, the old Uncle of the Rockies had 
more than probably never had anything to do 
with human beings, for I saw very plainly that 
he was more puzzied as to my identity than I 
was regarding his. His small pig eyes were not 
very ferocious-looking, and first one, then the 
other, ear would move, expressing, as I inter- 
preted it, more impatience than ill-feeling. Ido 
not a who first moved, but I do 
recollect that on looking back over my shoulder, 
I saw the old gentleman actually running away 
from me! On regaining possession of my rifle, 
which on this quite exceptional occasion 1 had 
allowed to get beyond my reach, as it interfered 
with my ‘buggings,’ I felt considerably braver, 
and spent the rest of the day in a vain endeavor 
to resume our acquaintanceship on more satis- 
factory terms. But the old gentleman evidently 
thought he had frightened me sufficiently, and 
so kept out of my way.” 


Mr. Grohman had a great desire to see the 
most characteristic of all the wonders of the 
West, the cafions of Colorado. The fitting out 
of a boat expedition, however, being somewhat 
above the means of a private individual, be con" 
ceived the rather novel idea of exploring them 
in midwinter on the ice. This somewhat hazard- 
ous undertaking was successfully carried out by 
the aid of the officers of Fort Bridger, and forms 
the subject of his ‘‘Camps and Cafions on the 
Colorado River.” In ‘‘ Camps in Cowboy-land,” 
he gives a graphic picture of the life of the cat- 
tle-raiser of the plains of the West, which is as 
free from exaggeration as the nature of the sub- 
ject will allow of. 

No inconsiderable portion of the book is de- 
voted to the characteristic features of West- 
ern life and people, of whom Mr. Grohman is a 
hearty admirer; and, as a natural consequence, it 
abounds in Western stories, in which, however, 
Mr. Grohman hasendeavored to avoid the rock on 
which so many English travellers have split—of 
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swallowing whole the yarns with which the 
Westerner delights to regale the gullible tourist. 
To his English friends he gives a very practical 
piece of advice in regard to the necessity of 
carrying a revolver. Most travellers’ books 
teach them that it is an absolute necessity, and, 
that when once they have crossed the Missouri 
River, ‘‘a man for breakfast ” will be the order 
of the day. He reasons that it isnot only un- 
necessary, but a disadvantage. In the first 
place, if they avoid disreputable places they will 
probably see or hear of no shooting. In the 
second place, if they do frequent such places, 
and get into an altercation with a Westerner 
“‘on the shoot,” his practised fingers will have 
discharged the contents of his revolver before 
they can be quick enough to have drawn theirs. 
And, thirdly, such action on his part would be 
considered justifiable homicide if it was found 
that they carried a revolver on their persons. 

The scenery of the West Mr. Grohman regards 
as in keeping with the character of its people, 
and possessing an essentially American charac- 
ter. It abounds in elements of sublimity and 
grandeur ; but, as contrasted with the verdure- 
clad slopes and soft, hazy atmosphere of the 
Alps, the bare, rocky surfaces and the brilliant, 
garish atmosphere of the Rocky Mountains give 
an eifect of crudity and newness, wanting the 
mellowing touch of time. Of the Western peo- 
ple he says, after briefly describing their promi- 
nent characteristics : 

“If we look at the result of all this twenty 
years of experimentalizing,we see the unfinished, 
rough sketch of a country vast and great as few 
ever were, and as none other now is; peopled, 
as it would seem to me, not with a strange med- 
ley of race and temperament, as is so often re- 
marked, but rather by a community about 


which there is a singular unanimity of purpose 
anda startling uniformity of character.’ 


A Flight to Mexico. By J. J. Aubertin. With 
seven illustrations. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 1882. 8vo, pp. 325. 

REGARDED merely as a book of travels, ‘ A Flight 

to Mexico’ cannot take a very high rank, chiefly 

from the great freedom of digression which the 
author allows himself. At first it is rather amus- 
ing to have Mr. Aubertin thinking aloud, as it 
were, for our benefit, but it soon becomes weari- 
some and at times positively irritating. He 

jumps, for instance, in a single sentence from a 

reference to Brazil and its chief products to 

Mexico, and from thence, by the slender link of 

a Latin quotation, to Eton, endivg with some 

trite remarks on ‘‘the ever-changing human 

brain.” In another place he gives a long and 
dull account of a visit to the grotto of Adels- 

berg, in Austria, his excuse being that he did 

not see a somewhat similar cave in Mexico. 

These digressions, it should be said, are the most 

numerous and the most tiresome when Mr. Au- 

bertin bas the least to tell us, but they cease 
when we come to the important parts of his nar- 
rative. 

He landed at Vera Cruz June 26, 1881, at a 
time when the yellow fever was raging with 
such violence that the captain of the English 
mail steamer “ issued strict orders against any 
of the officers or crew going on shore for the 
few days the vessel was to stay there.” The 
miserable sanitary condition of the chief port of 
Mexico, which ‘‘is, in some months, a mere pest- 
house,” is naturally one of the chief obstacles to 
the growth of commerce, and to this fact the 
native press seems at length to be thoroughly 
awake, The mere traveller, however, is never 
compelled to passa night in the port, but can 
take a mid-day train for the interior, which the 
railway company ‘always puton as far as Ori- 
zaba for passengers arriving by the packets,” 
The inefficiency of the Custom-house officials is 
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also the subject of Mr. Aubertin’s criticism. 
French silks, he assures us, ‘‘can be bought 
cheaper in Mexico city than in New York, 
though the Mexican duty is double that of the 
American, and though the freight to Vera Cruz is 
higher than that to New York ; not counting the 
freight on 265 miles by railway after the goods 
are lended.” And he adds, with a certain air of 
incredulity, as if making a statement which he 
cannot expect his readers to credit, ‘* Not only, it 
is said, are Custom-house positions given to indi 
viduals merely because they are poor, but some 
times to political agitators, merely to keep them 
quiet.” Of the railway connecting the port with 
the city of Mexico, built and managed by an 
English company, Mr. Aubertin speaks in terms 
of the highest praise, both in regard to the ex- 
cellence of its works and the beauty of the sce 
nery. We have no space, however, to dwell 
upon this, nor upon the skill with which the en 
gineers overcame the difficulties presented by 
the Sierra Madre in an ascent of 8,150 feet—dif 
ficulties so great that at Atoyac “the workmen 
were hung over the rocks by ropes to complete 
the cutting out of the line.” The city of Mexico 
proved a disappointment. The scenery was not 
equal in grandeur to our traveller's expectations, 
the hotel was poor, the food bad, and the air pes 
tilential. Though he found the city duli, yet it 
speaks well for the Mexicans that ‘* bull tights 
are forbidden within the federal or capital dis 
trict,” and that the sport is ** denounced in more 
than one of the newspapers, the Monifor Repub 
licano at their head, by whom it was coupled 
with gambling.” 

The principal silver mines which Mr. Auber 
tin visited were those of the Real del Monte 
Company at Pachuca, and the Santa Gertrudes. 
At one of the former the ore was still crushed 
and reduced in the most primitive fashion. Near 
the “treading-ground” of Regla was a “ vast 
perpendicular wall of tall compact basattie co 
lumns,” similar to those found at Staffa and the 
Giant's Causeway, though far surpassing these 
latter, “‘as regards masses.” Pieces cut from 
these columns “are rudely tied by a cord, and 
are run round and round in a broad trough of 
water and ore.” After the requisite fineness is 
produced, ‘‘ quicksilver and sulphate of copper 
are mixed with it, and horses are driven to and 
fro over the mess as we have seen them being 
driven round and round to thresh corn. Men, 
also, were at work after the same fashion, under 
roofing, recalling, but by violent antithesis, the 
treading of the wine-press! Men and horses of 
course suffer by this ugly and incomplete pro- 
cess; their feet and legs become gradually para- 
lyzed, and the men are subjected at last to great 
trembling of the nerves, and thousands of ingots 
escape reduction and are lost.” Ata hacienda 
near by there had been set up some ‘elaborate 
machinery for extracting silver ore. . . . But 
it unhappily came to pass that on its being for 
the first time set to work, it was committed to 
incompetent and uninstructed hands, and in 
consequence of this some boiler or boilers: had 
burst, by means whereof the whole affair had 
been thrown out of order and had been left in 
that abject condition ever since. Now, this isa 
fair sample of what is going on in the not-doing 
style in Mexico.” 

At Las Animas, near Orizaba, was a large cof- 
fee plantation, from which Mr. Aubertin brought 
home ‘two sacks, one of the double-bean, and 
one of the perola, or single-bean coffee.” These 
were tested in London by a Rio coffee shipper, 
who pronounced them both to be ‘“‘ first-class cof- 
fees. As regards the perola, indeed, he ranked 
it with the best Java that he is in the habit of 
drinking. Mexico, with fitting population, could 
produce an unlimited quantity of coffee. She 
has coffee grounds in all parts, and coffee trees 
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in comparatively very few. This is a question 
of overwhelming importance to her, considering 
what a large market for coffee exists among her 
Northern neighbors, And all who have an in- 
terest in Mexico have a right to augur the most 
promising results from an extended cultivation 
of this plant.” At another hacienda, Jasmine, 
not far distant, sugar was the chief production. 
But of this Mr. Aubertin does not speak so par- 
ticularly, though he refers to the “‘ vast planta- 
tions ” of the sugar-cane through which he passed, 
and to the excellent machinery, including the 
centrifugal pans, which had been set up in the 
sugar-house of the estate. Having been instru- 
mental in introducing the culture of cotton into 
the Brazilian province of San Paulo during our 
Civil War, it was natural that he should be in. 
terested in the attempts to introduce the growth 
and manufacture of cotton into Mexico. The 
only factory which he visited was the ‘* Hercules,” 
at Querétaro, the largest at that time in the coun- 
try. It employed 1,200 hands, all of whom are 
‘* Indians, steady, attentive, and obedient.” Their 
working-hours, the year round, are from five 
o’clock in the morning till half-past nine at night, 
with two intermissions, if he correctly informs 
us, for breakfast and dinner, aggregating an hour 
and a half. ‘The short staple cotton in use 
comes from the State of Vera Cruz; the long 
staple from the Pacific Coast; and rather more 
than half the raw quality employed is imported 
from the States.” It may be said here that while 
Mr. Aubertin is confident that a time of great 
prosperity is in store for Mexico, in which her 
rich natural resources will be greatly developed, 
he is no less certain that the United States must 
furnish both the capital and the men who shall 
accomplish this peaceful revolution. 

By a rare good fortune, one of the three com- 
panions of our author in the diligence on his 
journey to Querétaro was ‘‘ the Government As- 
sessor at the court-martial which sat in judgment 
on Maximilian and his two Generals”; and the 
second was a Colonel who ‘‘commanded a regi- 
ment at the execution.” His host in the city, 
the owner of the “ Hercules” factory, had en- 
tertained Maximilian in his house ‘‘ when he 
made his imperial visit to the city in the early 
days of his aspiring to found a throne,” and 
‘‘supported him later, and more sadly, while he 
lay for five weeks an invalided prisoner in the 
convent of the Capuchinas.” By the aid of this 
latter gentleman Mr. Aubertin obtained an in- 
terview with the priest who attended the unfor- 
tunate monarch in his last moments. From 
these various witnesses was received a detailed 
and presumably accurate account of the tragedy 
on the Cerro de las Campanas. It isasad and 
touching story, in which treachery combined 
with a fatal weakness of character brought a 
brave man toan untimely end. Two incidents 
of the closing scenes of his life seem to us to show 
in a striking manner both the weakness and the 
nobility of Maximilian’s character. ‘Just as 
they were leaving the Capuchinas Convent for 
the Cerro,” said the Canon Soria, his confessor, 
‘* Maximilian pulled himself together, and strik- 
ing his hand over his breast, said: ‘I have 
doubled eight handkerchiefs over here to prevent 
iny blood from soiling my uniform.’” On reach- 
ing the place of execution he said to General 
Miramon, ‘on the latter passing to the left in 
order to leave the centre for Maximilian, ‘ Gene- 
ral,a brave man must be respected, even by 
sovereigns; permit me, then, on dying, to con- 
cede to you the post of honor.’” Oppressed with 
the failure of all his hopes, worn out with sick- 
ness, and believing his wife, the scarcely less 
miserable Carlotta, to be dead, there can be little 
doubt that he went willingly to his fate. “‘ He 
said he always wished to die on a fine day,” his 
confessor told Mr. Aubertin, “and was well con- 
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tent to do so on that morning.” As they rode 
together in a carriage to the fatal spot, “‘ he re- 
marked upon the view of the city, and said, 
‘Whata beautiful view, and what a beautiful 
day to die on!’” 

Here it may be well to call attention to an in- 
accurate statement in Sir Theodore Martin’s 
fourth volume of his ‘Life of the Prince Con- 
sort’ in regard to this event. He represents 
Maximilian as, ‘‘ just before he was shot,” giv- 
ing a message for his wife to the attending 
priest. But Mr. Aubertin makes it evident that 
he died in the firm belief in his wife’s death. The 
false report which was brought to him, but three 
or four days before his execution, by Mejia, the 
Indian general who suffered with him, was 
‘*generally supposed to have been invented by 
Mejia to pacify the mind of the Emperor, who 
had been more afflicted by the idea of leaving 
her in misery than by any other considera- 
tion.” 

Though our author stayed in Mexico but nine 
weeks, he made such good use of his time and 
opportunities, and he was so thoroughly pre- 
pared by his life in Brazil to understand and ap- 
preciate what he saw, that his book is more than 
a mere sketch. To all appearances it is, as far 
as it goes, a faithful picture of the present condi- 
tion and prospects of the country. 


Essays at Home and Elsewhere. By E. 8S. 
Nadal. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 1882. 

THESE essays are partly critical and partly so- 
cial ; and, at the risk of using a very hackneyed 
phrase, we can think of no word that so aptly 
characterizes their general drift as ‘“sugges- 
tive.’ Mr. Nadal’s English is simple and 
straightforward, and no one can read the whole 
book without meeting with a good many trains 
of thought or suggestions that will make him 
feel that his time has not been thrown away. In 
the essay on Byron, which is the best in the book, 
Mr. Nadal has some interesting remarks on the 
fighting passion as it appears in Byron’s poems. 
Byron’s combatants, as he says, fight like tigers ; 
they are filled with a deadly enmity. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's are apt to display a magnanimity 
in battle which reminds us of “‘ highly honor- 
able head-boys at Rugby.” On the other 
band, ‘“‘the combatants of Byron have for one 
another a really feline hate. His imagination 
carries us into the midst of dark and impla- 
cable passions. He describes a character of 
man to whom an insult incompletely avenged is 
as irremediable a calamity as the loss of her vir- 
tue toa womaa.” Mr. Nadal adds: 


** Such states of mind, although they exist, are 
very much the exception at present. It is, in- 
deed, surprising, considering what the possibili- 
ties of those passions are, and their history, to 
see how little force Se Bye in most people’s 
minds. It is evident that they are gradually, 
but surely, growing weaker. This is being ac- 
complished by the delicate and universal in- 
fluence of democracy upon the individual cha- 
racter. This power works not through the moral 
sense of men, but through their self-interest. It 
does not repress the thought, but represses its 
manifestation. People cannot go on nursing 
thoughts which they are not permitted to ex- 

ress or exercise. Hence the passions themselves 
Awindle like those organs of the animal creation 
which disappear by disuse.” 

The idea which lies at the bottom of these 
passages, that the passions of hate and revenge 
in modern life are not what they once were, bas 
no doubt a good deal of truth in it; and their 
intensity in Byron’s poetry was the intensity of 
the antique, anti-democratic world—the world 
in which love-making and war were felt to be 
the only proper occupation for a gentleman, 
But the connection between the change and 
democracy Mr. Nadal does not make at all clear. 
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It is probably the commercial spirit that every 

year tends to produce a type of character in 

which hate plays a very unimportant part. 

Displays of hate and anger, moral considerations 

apart, are discountenanced universally in this 

country, not because it is governed by universal 
suffrage, but because the country is devoted to 
business ; and nothing is more dangerous to suc- 
cess in business than a sensitive and uncertain 
temper, or indulgence in feelings of animosity, as 
such. In a commercial country the man will 
get on best who is most universally good-natured 
and considerate of the feelings of others, and 
who allows his intellect to be least clouded by 
passion of any kind. A man who is frequently 
losing his temper, or easily insulted, is at a dis- 
advantage in the struggle for opportunities of 
profit. Consequently, most Americans are ac- 
customed to look upon temper of any kind as a 
vice, and even to confound a perfectly natural 
and just indignation with it. In a country in 
which most people are always trying to sell each 
other something, bad temper interferes with 
success in life ; and, on the principle of natural 
selection, those will succeed best who have the 
best tempers, and thus amiability will itself be- 

come, as it has become in the United States, a 

marked national trait, and the Byronic passions 

will only be found among the uncommercial 
classes—the cutthroats and ruffians who figure 
in the police reports. 

Mr. Nadal makes up for his occasional sug- 
gestiveness by writing a vast amount of rubbish, 
which there can be no excuse for printing unless 
the fact that the author really does not know 
the difference between the important and the 
trivial in literature. He has an essay on Arte- 
mus Ward which would probably have made 
that eminent showman laugh loudly if he could 
have read it. Mr. Browne was, after all, hardly 
a serious literary character, and an analysis of 
the sources and meaning of his humor is a task 
full of peril. 

A Comprehensive Commentary on the Qurdn: 
Comprising Sale’s Translation and Preliminary 
Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emenda- 
tions. By the Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A. Vol. 
I. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1882, 


WE have here the twenty-ninth volume of ‘‘ The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library,” the 
constituent members of which have been of va- 
rious degrees of excellence, and, taken alto- 
gether, rather a motley assemblage. For a 
moment our temptation is to say that the novel- 
ty of spelling which substitutes Quran for Ko- 
ran, is the only new thing about the book. Of 
390 pages, more than 280 are taken up with Sale’s 
preliminary discourse on the Koran, and much 
of the remainder of the book with his transla- 
tion. This appeared in 1734, and has stood the 
winnowing of time remarkably well: The 
‘Preliminary Discourse” also has suffered less 
than almost any other study in comparative re- 
ligion of an equalage. Sale brought to his work 
of translation and exposition a remarkable 
sobriety and diligence, and a spirit quite uncom- 
mon 150 years ago. Luther’s “Oh, fie, for 
shame, you horrid devil—you damned Mahomet!” 
was not then two centuries old, this being a 
note on a translation of the Koran, a miserable 
one in Latin, that he came upon in 1540. From 
Luther to Sale there was but little change, if 
any. The talk of Behemoths, and beasts, and 
korahs, and six hundred and sixty-sixes, and the 
Little Horn of Daniel, had shown hardly any 
sign of improvement when Sale attained by a 
magnificent leap to well-nigh the appreciation of 
Goethe and Carlyle. Mohammed was at least 
for him no miserable impostor, but a sincere re- 
former of religion, deserving of a name high 
and revered among the great religious founders 
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of the world. At points were the ‘ Prelimi- 
nary Discourse ” of Sale has obviously been cor- 
rected by more recent studies Mr. Wherry has 
made the necessary corrections. 

The translation of Sale, as well as his prelimi- 
nary discourse, was a remarkable production for 
the time when it appeared, quite worthy of the 
generous commendation of Voltaire, though his 
opinion in the premises was of small account. 
Its arrangement of the Suras is the orthodox 
arrangement, whereas the recent translation of 
Rodwell attempts a chronological order. Both 
arrangements have their advantages. Mr. 
Wherry, preparivg a commentary for the use 
of the missionaries, naturally preferred the or- 
thodox arrangement. Rodwell’s translation is 
more exact and has more of verbal felicity, but 
Mr. Wherry has used it so freely in checking 
Sale that not much is lost upon this side. Fora 
translation that gives a better idea than either 
Sale’s or Rodwell’s of the Koran’s real force and 
beauty we must betake ourselves to Lane’s ‘ Se- 
lections.’ 

Mr. Wherry is a Christian missionary, and has 
worked with missionary aims, but he is one of 
the broader-minded of his class. He has been at 
considerable pains to draw out the testimony of 
the Koran to the genuineness and credibility of 
uhe Christian Scriptures; to insist upon the 
fabricated character of the Koran in con- 
trast with its claim to supernatural inspi- 
ration ; to indicate Mobammed’s denial of 
the doctrines of the ‘‘ Former Scriptures ” 
while attesting their divinity; and to reprobate 
his appeals to Heaven in sanction of his personal 
immorality. There is something over * vigo- 
rous and rigorous” in Mr. Wherry’s putting 
of these things; but, on the other hand, 
he is careful to correct many of the grosser 
misrepresentations and misapprehensions of the 
Christian world concerning Mohammed and 
his religion, Many of his own notes are a 
real addition to those of Sale, but the value 
of bis commentary depends less on these than 
on his citations from the best Moslem com- 
mentators and the ablest European scholars in 
elucidation of the text. The notes from Muir 
and Néldeke are always able and instructive. 
Mr. R. Bosworth Smith’s ‘Mohammed and Mo- 
hammedanism’ is quoted in a manner more re- 
spectful than its trivial and bumptious character 
would seem to warrant. Another volume will 
be necessary for the completion of the transla- 
tion and the commentary. 


William Penn (1644-1718). By R. J. Burdette: 
{Lives of American Worthies.] Henry Holt 
& Co. 1882, 

THE work: before us marks a very decided de- 
parture from the ordinary methods of biogra- 
phical and historical criticism. It 1s a difficult 
task for any but the most rigidly conscientious 
writer to execute a comic biography which shal} 
do adequate justice to the merits of the character 
he designs to present, so easy is it, under the 
disguise of a joke, to portray the most disin- 
terested and high-minded actions in such a man- 
ner as sorely to mislead the uninformed. Mr, 
Burdette appears to have been particularly sedu- 
lous to avoid this danger. He has endeavored, 
as far as possible, to be perfectiy fair, and fre- 
quently at the close of some humorous or exag- 
gerated account of events he has a serious para- 
graph by way of rectification. His closing 
eulogy of Penn is flattering enough to satisfy 
the great Quaker’s most ardent admirer : 

“Tp an age of bitter persecution and unbridled 
wickedness he never wronged his conscience. A 
favored member of a court where statesmanship 
was intrigue and trickery, where the highest 
morality was corruption, and whose austerity 
was venality, he never stained his hands with a 
bribe, Living under a Government at war with 
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the people, and educated in a school that taught 
the doctrine of passive obedience, his life-long 
dream was of popular government, of a state 
where the people ruled.” 

But Mr. Burdette has by no means wholly 
escaped the quicksands of comic biography. 
The effort to present in a humorous guise Penn’s 
final reception of his religious faith, his diplo- 
matic mission to Holland, his prolonged resi- 
dence in England, his assumed tenacity of self- 
interest, and his anxiety for “* quit rents,” has 
resulted, as such efforts are very likely to result, 
in somewhat distorting the real facts of the case. 
At one place the author says of Penn: ‘‘ His 
faculty of self-interest was well developed,” but 
forgets at the same time to give due prominence 
to the fact that Penn refused the offer of the 
Assembly of 1683 to grant him “an impost on 
certain imports and exports”; and also that, in 
after-life, when oppressed with financial burdens 
and despoiled of many of his rights by his de- 
linquent colonists, he steadfastly declined to 
consider his manifest advantage, by selling the 
province to the Crown, without the strongest 
guarantees that the liberties he had granted to 
the people of Pennsylvania should be preserved 
intact. Our author also attributes the attitude 
of the early Pennsylvanians regarding ‘ quit- 
rents ” to the fact that their proprietor stood to 
them in the relation of a feudal lord. It is 
possible that such was the true cause, but it 
seems hardly likely when we inquire what ground 
they had for withholding supplies, and allowing 
the Proprietary to maintain, at his private ex- 
pense, the Government by which they profited 
somuch. The early settlers not only never paid 
Penn his ‘“ quit-rents,” but the Assembly only 
voted supplies on one or two occasions. They 
even refused a grant to defray his expenses to 
England, when he was obliged to return to the 
mother country to represent their interests be- 
fore the House of Lords. Logan’s view of the 
case, that their conduct was due to an excess of 
freedom, is the more probable one. In a letter 
to Penn, the Secretary says: ‘‘ There are few 
that think it apy sin to haul what they can from 
thee.” 

Mr. Burdette has, upon the whole, displayed 
fidelity to bistorical facts. He has drawn his 
materials largely from the works of Dixon and 
Janney. His aim has not been to add anything 
substantially new to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but simply to set forth in a comical way 
the somewhat prosaic items of history. His 
sketch of the pamphleteering energies of religious 
controversialists of the seventeenth century is 
very amusing. 
American Game-Bird Shooting. By John Mor- 

timer Murphy. Illustrated. Orange J udd Co. 
A PARAGRAPH of the publishers’ circular which 
accompanies Mr. Murphy’s work claims preémi- 
nence for him as a sportsman on the following 
grounds : “* Having served in the artillery, when 
only a mere lad, during the War, and subse- 
quently acted as Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the State of Oregon, he has a complete know- 
ledge of ordnance, and this and his varied expe- 
riences in field sports have made him a clever 
‘all-round sportsman.’” It would be most de- 
sirable if the majority of those who use a sport- 
ing gun were made to go through a similar 
course of training. What with the casualties of 
war and the dangers attendant on an Assistant 
Adjutant-Generalship of Oregon and the care of 
its ordnance, the chances of the survival of even 
an ‘all-round sportsman” would be pleasantly 
slim. Mr. Murphy has not emerged from so 
bitter an apprenticeship entirely unscathed, as 
is demonstrated by the fact that he has written 
a book on ‘ American Game-Bird Shooting.’ 

it is but just to concede that to one class of 
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readers this book cannot fail to prove attractive. 
Those youths about to become the possessors of, 
or who already own, their first shotgun, will ac 
cord it a warm and gracious welcome. To them 
the facts the author gives will prove both in- 
structive and entertaining ; to the sportsman he 
imparts no information which has not been al 
ready given much more agreeably over and over 
again. What the effect of Mr. Murphy's success 
as an author will be,in the way of encourage 
ment, upon his successors to the Assistant Adju- 
tant-Generalship of Oregon and the “all-round 
sportsmen ” of that State, is a question to which 
the boldest man will shrink from hazarding a 
reply. 


Essays on the Floating-Matter of the Air, in 


relation to Putrefaction and Infection. By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. D. Appleton & Co. 


1882, 

As all the essays contained in this volume have 

already been before the public for several years, 
it is only necessary to call attention to their 
publication in book form. No better book can 
be placed in the bands of a student about to en 

gage in the study of the question of spontaneous 
generation and the germ theory of disease. The 
care and ingenuity displayed in peforming the 
experiments, and the power of close reasoning 
shown in the discussion of their results, entitle the 
book to be regarded as a model of its class. Now 
that the recent researches of Koch upon tubercu 

losis have justified the hope that we are upon the 
threshold of important discoveries in regard to 
the connection of low organisms with the pro 
duction of disease, it is of vital importance that 
the minds of all who are engaged in the research 
should be imbued with the spirit of fairness and 
the love of truth which are so conspicuous in the 
writings of Dr. Tyndall. 
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An American Novel. 
By Mrs. Alexander. 


By Jessie Foth- 


S. Norris. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
Important New Text-Books. 


FRENCH SYNTAX. On the Basis 
of Edouard Matzner. By James A. Harrison, Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages in Washington and Lee 
University, Author of a‘ History of Spain,’ and Edi 
tor of Beowulf, Selections from Heine, etc., ete., etc. 
1l2mo, cloth extra, $2 50, 


THE SCIENCE and ART of ELO- 
cution ; or, How to Read and Speak. A Series of 
Exercises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the Cultiva- 
tion of the Voice; and a Collection of nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading and 
Speaking New and enlarged edition. By Frank H,. 
Fenno, of the National School of Oratory. 12mo, 
cloth extra, #1 25. 


THE ARTIST and his MISSION. 
A Study in Asthetics. Designed for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Rev. William_M. Reily, 
Ph.D., Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate 


College. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50, 
A MANUAL of the GERMAN 


Language. By Augustin Knoflach, Teacher of Lan- 
guages. 12mo, cloth extra, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Study of English Literature and Literary Criticism. 
Designed for the use of Schools, Seminaries, Col- 
leges, and Universities. Vol. Il. POETRY. By Prof. 
James Baldwin, 8vo, cloth extra, $2 50, 





*.* For sale by all booksellers, or copies sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NOW READY. 
The Geneva Award Acts. 


By Frank W. Hackett. With Notes and Refer- 
ences to Decisions of the Court of Commis- 
sioners of Alabama Claims. 8vo, cloth, 
price $2 50, 

Mr. Hackett was private secretary to Caleb Cushing, 
counsel for the United States at Gereva ; and assistant 
counsel in behalf of the United States before the Court 
of Commissioners of Alacama Claims, and private 
counsel before that Court. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


Exhibition of Trish Arts and 
Manufactures, 


Machinery suitable thereto, and Works of Art, British 
and Foreign, was opened in Dublin, Lreland, 
By the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M P., 
On the 15th of August, 1882. 

The O’Connell Monument, by the Irish sculptor Foley, 
was unveiled the same day. Procession of Trades 
Associations, ete. The Exhibition wil! continue open 
through the autumn. 

All the space for exhibits has been allotted, 


The Nation. 
| Lippincotts Magazine, 


An ILLUSTRATED Montuiy oF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY 
WITH ILLUSTRATIGC HS. 

CONTAINING: 1. AN ANTWERP PRINTING-HOUSE, 
By Rose G. Kingsley. Tllustrated.—”. FAIRY GOLD. A 
Story. Illustrated.—3. AT WAR. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton.—4. THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN ON A DRAG. 
By Octave Thanet.—5. ANIMAL ELECTRICIANS. By 
Cc. F. Holder.—6. GUY’S LEGACY. A Story. By Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard.—7. THE MILKY WAY. By G.D.L. 
—8. INVADING THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN. Ry Chas. 
Wood.—9. ROUND ABOUT THE PEAKS OF OTTER. 
By A. Granville Bradley.—10. INTERCHANGE, By Mary 
B. Dodge.—11. SONGS THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY. 
By Amelia E. Barr.—12. MRS. WITHERELL’S MISTAKE. 
A Story. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. — 13. OUR 
MONTHLY GOSSIP: 1. Public Topics: England in 
Egypt. 2. Place aus Dames; Visitors. 3. Anecdotical 
and Miscellaneous: An Understanding—The Juvenile 
Star Business. —-14. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 





For SALE BY AIL Book AND News DEALERS. 
Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 25 
cents. LIBERAL CLUB RATES. 
{2 SPecIMEN NUMBER mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
20 cents. (Postage stamps afford a convenient form of 
remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


September Atlantic, 


Now ready everywhere, contains : 





THE NATION OF THE WILLOWS. The first of a series 
of papeee on an unknown tribe of Indians. By F. H. 
Cush 


THE LAST CHANCE OF THE CONFEDERACY. By 
Alexander C. McClurg. 


ng, the Zufii by adoption. 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH. The seventh of these re 
markably accurate and impartial papers. 


A GEOLOGIC RAMBLE ON THE WEALD. 
Conway. 


By M. D. 
SERIAL STORIES, continued, by Thomas Hardy, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, and W. H. Bishop. 


Other Fssays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, and Book 
Reviews. 





35 cents a number ; $4 a year. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York 


Fohus Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Programmes of the courses offered to Univer- 
sity students for the next academic year may 
be obtained on application. 


Wadsworth Bros. & Howland, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
g#” Catalogues free on application. 


The Portable Bookcase 


(PATENTED) 
In Ebony, Cherry, Black Walnut, or Ash. Solid and 
Permanent. No room where Books are used complete 
without it. 

For descriptive circular and price-list, address the sol 
makers, LockwoopD, Brooks & Co., 381 Washington 
Boston. 

"T’ELESCOPES OF EXTRA Fi. 
uality, both for Astronomical and Landsca 
use; Microscopes at greatly reduced prices; P 
meters; Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses of Bo nsanag 
wer and with all the recent improvements in finish 
enses, and weight; Brazilian Pebble Spectacles and 
Eye-Glasses of finest = St fs pair. Send stamp 
for 116-page fine Illustra’ cata’ ogue, 


BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 928 Broadway, N. Y. 


y OR SALE—-A first-class Book and Sta- 
tionery Store, situated in a prosperous town of 

2,000 inhabitants. 

Business increasing, and is offered for sale only be- 
cause of physical inability to properly attend to it. 

An excellent opportunity for a gentleman wishing to 
} establish his son in busincss. 
Address Y, M., care Nation, 








| Number 894 
THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Upon improved productive farms in the best localities 
in the West negotiated for banks, colleges, estates, and 
private individuals. Coupon Bonds. Interest and prin- 
cipal paid on day of maturity at the THIRD NATIONAL 
BANK IN NEW York City. Funds promptly placed. Large 
experience, No losses. Investors compelled to take no 
land. No delays in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted. Full information given to 
those secking SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. Send 
for circular, references, and sample documents. 


F. M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J.T. WARNE, Vice-Pres. C. W. GILLETT, Treas. 
N. F. HART, Auditor. 


[0 UNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 120 BROADWAY (EQUITABLE BUILDING), NEW YORK. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, 


subject to check at sight, and interest allowed on 
balances. 

Government and other bonds and investment securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. 

a transfers made to London and to various 
places in the United States. 

Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


and Circular Notes issued for the use of travellers in all 
parts of the world. 


PROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
59 WALL STREET, 


Issue COMMERCIAL AnD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


IDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN f+ THE — 
‘orrespondents : 

Barina BroTuers & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & CoO., Paris: 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. 


(PRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 


(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 


All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. 

Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, and New 


Haven. ' ad 
P. TURNER & CO., 


« d . 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 
DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 
Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 





JacoB HOUGHTON, FRED. J. KNIGHT 
Newburgh, N. Y., Box 298, 
Jf INING GEOLOGISTS and IRON EX- 
perts, offer to Coptoliats an operat to in- 
vest in SOUTHERN IRON AND COAL LANDS, of 
which they have pane knowledge. Would prefer to 
take commission in an undivided interest. 


(gg FIXTURES. 


T. B. Brooks, 


% 
dé x her & Pancoast M'f g Co. 


2 ‘reene and 68 to 74 Wooster Streets, New 


Q 
st > 





‘k, make a specialty of fu dwellings 

4 churches with G FIXTURES adapted 
. style and finish to the architecture and inte- 
ior decoration. 





“T*“HE HYGEIA HOTEL, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., situated 100 yards from Fort Monroe. 
Open all the year. Equal to hotel in the United 
States as a Summer Kesort or Cold Weather Sanitarium. 
Send for cirewar rlescribing hygienic advantages, etc. 
UMMER BOARD at Amenia Seminary. 
Grounds of unsurpassed beauty. New manage- 
ment. No malaria. Fine drives. Bena for circular to, 
or ad SECRETARY OF AMENIA SEMINARY, Amenia, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


“ QUICK AS A WINK.”—Rockwood’s In- 
stantaneous Photographs, 17 Union Square, N. Y. 





